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Review of sew Books. 
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The Liberal. Verse and Prose from 

the South. No. III. 
Every succeeding number of the ¢ Li- 
beral’ has less of Lord Byron and more 
of Leizh Hunt in it; we do not know 
that the moral or political character 
of the work suffers by this, but it is 
certainly a serious injury to its literary 
reputation; not but that Leigh Hunt 
possesses a considerable portion of ta- 
lent, but it is often either ill-directed, 
or disfigured by such unblushing egot- 
isin and wawkish affectation, as reminds 
us rather of the simpering of a boarding- 
school miss than the vigorous efforts of 
a man of genius, 

The first number of the ‘ Liberal’ was 
of Italian manufacture, and chiefly, if 
pot entirely, consisted of the produc- 
tions of Lord Byron, Bysshe Shelley, 
and Leigh Hunt. In the second, the 
aidof Mr. Hazlitt was called in, to make 
up for the deficiencies of the first two 
members of the literary co-partnership. 
Of No. III. we speak hesitatingly, as to 
Its authorship, but there certainly is not 
a line in it worthy of Lord Byron, and 
hot much worthy of Leigh Hunt. There 
are altogether fifteen articles, of which 
the following are the titles: —-*The 
Blues, a Literary Eclogue;” ‘My first 
Acquaintance with Poets ;’ * Letters from 
Abroad, No. IlI.—lItaly ;? * Madame 
d’Houtetdt ;” ‘Shakespear's Fools ;’ The 
Book of Beginnings ;> *A Sunday’s 
Féte at St. Cloud;’ « Apuleius;’ *Toa 
Spider ;’ ‘Southeogony ;’ ¢ Lines of Ma- 
dame d Houtetét;’ * Talari Innamorati ¥ 

Rhymes to the Eye, by a Deaf Gen- 
fleman;’ ‘Lines to a Critic;’ ‘The 
Monarch, an Ode for Congress.’ 

e have also an ‘advertisement’ of 

Sur pages, which is a very clumsy de- 
awe of the libel on the memory of his 
ee majesty, mserted in the ¢ Vision of 
udgment,’ in No, Il. of the Liberal. It 
commences with a long extract from 

pe's Dunciad, abuses all who have 
‘ red to raise their voice against the 
Mpiety of the Liberal, gives his late 





Majesty negative virtues and positive 


. | 
ices, and concludes with adding the 


‘cordial voice’ of the author or authors 
of the Liberal, ‘to the universal har- 
mony prevailing in England on thé sub- 
ject of the glorious rights, and equally 
glormous behaviour of Spain ;’—* The 
Blues, a Literary Eclogue, 
and a more silly production we have 
seldom met with. The author aims at 
wit, but invariably misses the mark. 


> follows, 


The second article is by Mr. Hazlitt, 


and gives an account of his early lite- 
rary recollections, under the title of 
‘ My first acquaintance with the poets ;’ 
in which he attributes to Mr. Coleridge 
the merit of having prevented his un- 
derstanding from becoming ‘ dumb and 
brutish,” and for giving it ‘a language 
to express itself.’ 
mon preached in an Unitarian chapel in 


This was by a ser- 


Shropshire, in 1798, at the time that 


Mr. C, expected to be the successor of 


Mr. Rowe, a dissenting minister :— 

‘Tt was,’ says the writer, ‘in January, 
1798, that I rose one morning before day- 
light, to walk ten miles in the mud, and 
went to hear this celebrated person preach. 


Never, the longest day I have to live, shall 
I have such another walk as this cold, raw, 
comfortless one, in the winter of the year 
1798.—II y a des impressions que ni le tems 
Dussé- 
je vivre des siécles entiers, le dour tems de ma 
jeunesse ne peut renaitre pour moi, ni s’effacer 
jamais dans ma mémoire. When I got there, 


ni les circonstances peuvent effucer. 


the organ was playing the 100th psalm 


and, when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose 
and gave out his text, “ And he went up 
into the mountain to pray, HIMSELF ALONE,” 
As he gave out this text, his voice “ rose 
like a steam of rich distilled perfumes,” and 
when he caine to the two last words, which 
he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it 
seemed to me, who was then young, as if 
the sounds had echoed from the bottom of 
the human heart, and as if that prayer might 
have floated in solemn silence through the 
The idea of St. John came into 
mind, “ of one crying in the wilderness, who 
had his loins girt about, and whose food was 
The preacher 
then launched into his subject, like an eagle 
dallying with the wind. The sermon was 
upon church and 
state—not their alliance, but their separa- 
tion—on the spirit of the world and the spi- 
rit of Christianity, not as the same, but as 
He talked of those 
who had “ inscribed the cross of Christ on 


universe. 


locusts and wild honey.” 


upon peace and war; 


opposed to one another. 





hanners dripping with human gore.” He 
made a poetical and pastoral excursiony— 
and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a 
striking contrast between the simple shep- 
herd boy, driving his team a-field, or sitting 
under the hawthurn, piping to his flock, “ as 
though he should never be old,” aud the 
same poor country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, 
brought into town, made drunk at an ale- 
house, turned into a wretched drummer- 
boy, with his hair sticking on end with pow- 
der and pomatum, a long cue at his back, 
and tricked put in the loathsome finery of 
the profession of blood. 
‘Such were the notes our once-lov'd poet 
sung.” 
And tur myself, I could not have been more 
delighted if I had heard the music of the 
spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met 
together, Truth and Genius had embraced, 
under the eye and with the sanction of Re- 
ligion. This was even beyond my hopes.’ 
I returned home well satisfied. The san, 
that was still labouring pale and wap through 
the sky, obscured by thick mists, seemed an 
emblem of the good cause; and the cold. 
dank drops of dew that hung half melted on 
the beard of the thistle, had something ge- 
nial and refreshing in them; for there was a 
spirit of hope and youth in all nature, that 
turned every thing into good. The face of 
nature had not then the brand of Jus Divi- 
NUM On it — 
‘“ Like to that sanguine flower inscrib'd with 
woe.””’ 

Mr. Hazlitt then relates several anec- 
dotes of his acquaintance with Mr. Cole- 
ridge and Mr. Wordsworth. Speaking 
of a visit he made to Nether Stowey, 
he says,— 

‘We went over to All-Foxden again the. 
day following, and Wordsworth read us the 
story of Peter Bell in the open air ;and the 
comment made upon it by his face and. 
voice was very different from that of some 
later critics! Whatever might be thought 
of the poem, “ his face was asa book where 
men might read strange matters.” and he 
announced the fate of his hero in prophetic 
tones. There is a chaunt in the recitation 
both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which 
acts as a spell upon the hearer, and disarins 
the judgment. Perhaps they have deceived 
themselves by making habitual use of this 
ambiguous accompaniment. Coleridge’s 
manner is more full, animated, and varied ; 
Wordsworth’s more equable, sustained, and 
internal, The one might be termed more 
| dramatic, the other more /yricgl. Coleridge 





has told mie that he himself liked to com- 
V—17. 
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pose in walking over uneven ground, or 
breaking through the straggling branches ofa 
copsewood ; whereas Wordsworth always 
wrote (if he could) walking up and down a 
strait gravel-walk, or in some spot where the 
continuity of his verse met with no collate- 
ral interruption Returning that same 
evening, [| got into a metaphysical argument 
with Wordsworth, while Coleridge was ex- 
plaining the dxierent notes of the nightin- 
gale to his sister, in which we neither of us 
succeeded in making ourselves perfectly 
clear and intelligible. Thus I passed three 
weeks at Nether Stowey and in the neigh- 
bourhood, generally devoting the afternoons 
to a delightful chat in an arbour made of 
bark by the poet’s friend Tom Poole, sitting 
under two fine elm-trees, and listening to 
the bees humming round us, while we 
quaffed our flip,’ 

‘The Letter from Abroad’ is not, as in 
the two preceding numbers of the Li- 
beral, confined to a distinct city, but 
treats of Italy generally. It is a light 
and pleasing article, and contains the 
following translation of the commence- 
ment of a satire by Alfieri on money- 
getting :-— 

‘ Yes, glutton of the land and sea, 

This pursy age’s deity, 

I'll dirt my pen awhile with thee. 

‘ For since this gloating in a purse, 

Which blinds mankind, grows worse and worse, 
*Tis fit 1 smite thee with a verse. 

‘ Half-freedom’s child, 1 know thou art : 


I'll prove thee father, ere we part, 
Of two-fold slavery and no heart. 


*'Lo, dry-drawn Europe sends her brood 
Of traders out, like a new flood, 
To sow the earth with tears and blood. 


‘ Whether a land’s at war or peace, 
Produces metals, tops, or teas, 

Or lives in towns or villages, 

‘This vermin, mightiest thing alive, 
Makes them all herd, and crowd, and drive, 
To fatten up its hungry hive. 

‘ Unjust and stupid, we despise 

The Jew that buys, and sells, aud buys, 

As if we acted otherwise ! 

‘Nay, we are worse ; for not content, 

Like other thieves, with a home rent, 

We rob on every continent. 

©] pass the Americans that bled 

For Spain’s fierce thirst, and English bread, 
Torn from the Indians it should feed : 

‘ Were I to track through all his woes 


The monster to his swaddling clothes, 
Where I should end, God only knows, 


‘Enough for me, if I can tear 
The mask off now, and show the care 
Hag Europe takes to be thought fair. 


‘ How should we crown her, having trod 
Whole nations down for this her god ? 
With laure! ? No,—with salted cod.’ 

There is an ingenious article on 
‘Shakespeare's Fools,’ which, however, 
is much too severe on one of his_ablest 
living commentators, Mr. Douce, and 
full of execrable puns. Among the 
minor pieces there is one by the late 





Bysshe Shelley, which we quote. It is 


entitled :— 
‘LINES TO A CRITIC. 
‘Honey from silk-worms who can gather, 
Or silk from the yellow bee? 
The grass may grow in winter weather, 
As soon as hate in me. 


‘Hate men who cant, and men who pray, 
And men who rail like thee; 

An equal passion to repay,— 
They are not coy like me. 

‘ Or seek some slave of power and gold, 
To be thy dear heart’s-mate, 

Thy love will move that bigot cold, 
Sooner than me, thy hate. 


‘A passion like the one I prove 
Cannot divided be ; 

I hate thy want of truth and love, 
How should I then hate thee ?’ 


We have not time for analysing some 
of the longer articles, and shall therefore 
conclude, for the present, with two more 


of the minor pieces : — 
‘RHYMES TO THE EYE. 
By a Deaf Gentleman. 
‘TI long’d for Dublin, thinking there to laugh 
With jolly tipplers o’er their usquebaugh ; 
For I've a merry heart, and love that juice, 
Which London hath not good at any price. 
Thither I went; but once (‘twas at the Plough) 
Some time uncounted after I'd enoug/, 
I sallied forth, and in the street, alas / 
I plunged into a horrible fracas, — 
So horrible, that all my bones did ach, 
And I was forced to ride home in a coach, 
Entreating Dora to achieve a pot 
Of salve from the Chirurgical Depot. 
Truly [ cannot boast of such eclaé 
As could my friend, whose sword, this way and 
that, 
Brandish’d through Islington and Highgate 
thorps,— 
For he belongs unto the Light Horse Corps ! 
Next morn I had a great mind te indicé 
The bludgeoneers, but could not well convict ; 
And fain was I to take their promises 
Of good behaviour touching many bruises. 
But if again they catch me in that region, 
(Well named /re-land) since [ am not a lion, 
The world may call me fool, and Pll say— 
“ yes,” 
For I don’t like bones batter’d and black eyes. 
No! rather would I to Constantinop/e, 
Although the Turk’s-men are a strange people, 
And I’ve no predilection for the plague, 
Than drink in a continued fearful ague.’ 


The next is another severe hit at Mr. 
Southey, who, however much he suffers 
by Lord Byron and his friends, can 
scarcely be pitied, since he was the first 
to commence the warfare :— 


‘SOUTHEOGONY, 

OR THE BIRTH OF THE LAUREAT. 

‘“ Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem.” 
VIRG. 
©“ Laugh, if you can; but one way or another, 
Do pray, old boy, begin lo know your mother.” 
‘We've all of us read, in some part or other, 

That Pallas was born without ever a mother ; 
And ‘tis equally certain, or more certain rather, 
That Mars was produc’d without ever a father : 
For as to old Jupiter's pain in his brows, 
The reason for that might still lie with his 

spouse ; 
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And as to his getting the thing in his head 
It’s what many men do, who are not mad h 
to bed: gut 
Whereus that a son should be born of a lady 
And none know the father, not even the Cadi 
Or rather, that there’s been no father at all, 
(For it couldn't be Peter, and couldn't be Pay] 
And then, as the village says, “ Who could it 
be ?”’) 
Is a point on which doctors of all sorts agree. 


Be this as it may, the immortals above us 
alkinoa’ or aVi ‘ 

\ ag gery these things, and saying “ Lord 

When Jupiter, coming from council upon ’em 

(You'd have thought that the sound of his step 
had undone ’em, 

But luckily he had escap’d their descriptions) 

Said, ‘ Wiat do you say there about my con- 
ceptions ?” 

Conceive, if you can, a strange creature I’ye 
thought on, 

For bard to the era about to be brought on,— 

A jumble, a Janus, a Jack-of-all-trades, 

A prostitute pen, yet the prince of old maids ; 

The ghost of a rhyming Inquisitor’s rack ; 

A crack on the crown, and a ciown on the 
crack ; 

A “Honi soit” zealot for Liberty’s charms, 

Subsiding in softness beneath the King’s Arms; 

The vice contradiction ; the virtue in if; 

A weathercock image, so solemn and stiff, 

Who first holds up one hand, and then holds 
up t’uther, 

As pompously fierce for one wind as another ; 

A mind, like his visage, by nature intended 

For something, but left till too late to be mended, 

That promises strength, but retreats in weak 
dudgeon, 

The nose of a hawk, and the mouth ofa gud- 
geon ; 

In short, a grotesque, any thing but a true 
thing, 

Part human, part brutal, part flowery, all no- 
thing ; 

That begins like a man, but possessing no sub- 
stance, 

Runs flourishing off, like the figures on hob- 
stands, 

And foams at a creature that guards t’other side, 

To wit, its own self, and identical pride. 

“< J want such a being,” said Jove in conclusion, 

“To put, with his praises, his friends in confu- 
sion, 

And furnish crown’d heads with a shabby phe- 
nomenon, 

Fit for some certain disasters then coming on.” 


“«“T cannot conceive such a being,” said Juno: 

“‘Dont mention,” said Venus, “such juncta in 

uno: 

“It’s much beyond us,” cried the whole of the 
goddesses’ 


Bridling, and settling their several boddices. 


<<“ Well,” cried a damsel, who kept Juno's pea- 
cock, 

«“ It seems now as easy to me as hic hec hoc: 

Good lord! sure my mistress is joking. Why I 

Could conceive twenty such, or I'd like to know 
why.” 

‘Now the damsel who thus indiscreetly took 
on her, 

By poets on earth is yclept Mrs. Honour: 

But in heav’n, for her airs and her “ pompous 
inanity,” 

Gods name her rightly, and call the jade Vanity. 

‘& Do,” said Jove laughing. He took from 4 
shelf 

The work of a bard who was big with himself, 
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oe 
wing it at her, the girl, as they say, 
a trick of a heap, and look’d down, and 
said “ Hey !” 


< A ladicrous gravity roll'd in her eyes, — 
She looks pregnantly vacant, and foolishly 


wise - 
And picking her skirts up, sail’d off through 
the skies. 


You'd have thought all the gods would have 


split "em for laughter, 7 
To see her waist first, and herself coming after. 


‘That very day nine weeks, if gossips be right, 

My —_— with green and grey head, came 
to hight ; 

And ‘tis at that before he had found out his 


] = 
The abs taught his grandmother how to suck 


eggs. — 
CAPT. FRANKLIN’s NARRATIVE. 
(Continued from page 243.) 

WE now resume our notice of this high- 
ly interesting work, commencing with 
an account of the snow-dwellings of the 
inhabitants in those frightful regions 
where Capt. Franklin had to winter :— 

‘The winter habitations of the Esqui- 
maux, who visit Churchill, are built of snow, 
and, judging from one constructed by Au- 
gustus to-day, they are very comfortable 
dwellings. Having selected a spot on the 
river, where the suow was about twu feet 
deep, and sufficiently compact, he com- 
menced by tracing out a circle twelve feet 
in diameter, The snow in the interior of 
the circle was next divided with a broad 
knife, having a long handle, into slabs three 
feet long, six inches thick, and two feet 
deep, being the thickness of the layer of 
snow, These slabs were tenacious enough 
to admit of being moved about without 
breaking, or even losing the sharpness of 
their angles, and they had a slight degree of 
curvature, corresponding with that of the 
circle from which they were cut. They were 
piled upon each other exactly like courses 
of hewn stone around the circle which was 
traced out, and care was taken to smooth 
the beds of the different courses with the 
knife, and to cut them so as to give the wall 
a slight inclination inwards, by which con- 
trivance the building acquired the properties 
of a dome. The dome was closed some- 
what suddenly and fiatly by cutting the up- 
per slabs in a wedge-form, instead of the 
more rectangular shape of those below. 
The roof was about eight feet high, and the 
last aperture was shut up by a small conical 
piece. The whole was built from within, 
and each slab was cut so that it retained its 
Position without requiring support until an- 
other was placed beside it, the lightness of 
the slabs greatly facilitating the operation. 
When the building was covered in, a little 
ose snow was thrown over it, to close up 
every chink, and a low door was cut through 
the walls with the knife. A bed-place was 
Next formed, and neatly faced up with slabs 
of snow, which was then covered with « thin 
‘yer of pine branches, to prevent them 
from melting by the heat of the body. At 
each end of the bed a pillar of snow was 
frected to place a lamp upon, and, lastly, 
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a porch was built before the door, and a 
piece of clear ice was placed in au aperture 
cut in the wall for a window. 

‘The purity of the material of which the 
honse was framed, the elegance of its con- 
struction, and the translucency of its walls, 
which transmitted a very pleasant light, gave 
it an appearance far superior to a marble 
building, and one might survey it with feel- 
ings somewhat akin to those produced by 
the contemplation of a Grecian temple, 
reared by Phidias; both are triumphs of 
art, inimitable in their kinds.’ 

While the party remained at Fort En- 
terprise, Mr. Back made a journey to 
Chipewyan and back, a distance of 
more than a thousand miles. He gives 
an interesting narrative of his route, 
from which we make the following ex- 
tracts :— 

‘On quitting Fort Enterprise, with Mr. 
Wentzel and two Canadians, accompanied 
by two hunters and their wives, our route 
lay across the barren hills. We saw, during 
the day, a number of deer, and, occasion- 
ally, a solitary white wolf; and, in the even- 
ing, halted near a small knot of pines. 
Owing to the slow progress made by the 
wives of the hunters, we only travelled the 
first day a distance of seven miles and a half. 
During the night, we had a glimpse of the 
fantastic beauties of the Aurora Borealis, 
and were somewhat annoyed by the wolves, 
whose nightly howling interrupted our re- 
pose. Early the next morning we conti- 
nued our march, sometimes crossing sinall 
lakes (which were just frozen enough to 
bear us), and at other times going large 
circuits, in order to avoid those which were 
open. The walking was extremely bad 
throughout the day ; for, independent of the 
general unevenness of the ground, and the 
numberless large stones which lay scattered 
in every direction, the unusual warmth of 
the weather had dissolved the snow, which 
not only kept us constantly wet, but de- 
prived us of a firm footing, so that the men, 
with their heavy burdens, were in momen- 
tary apprehension of falling. In the after- 
noon, a fine herd of deer was descried, and 
the Indians, who are always auxious for the 
chase, and can hardly be restrained from 
pursuing every animal which they see, set 
out immediately. [t was late when they 
returned, having had good success, and 
bringing with them five tongues, and the 
shoulder of adeer. We made about twelve 
miles this day. The night was fine, and the 
Aurora Borealis so vivid, that we imagined, 
more than once, that we heard a rustling 
noise, like that of autumnal leaves stirred 
by the wind; but, after two hours of atten- 
tive listening, we were not entirely con- 
vinced of the fact. ‘he coruscations were 
not so bright, nor the transition from one 
shape and colour to another so rapid, as 
they sometimes are; otherwise, I have no 
doubt, from the midnight silence which pre- 
vailed, that we should have ascertained this 
yet undecided point.’ 

* * ” * “ 


‘On the 27th, we crossed two lakes, and 








performed a circuitous route, , frequently 
crossing high hills, to avoid those lakes 
which were not frozen ; during the day, one 
of the women made a hole through the ice, 
and caught a fine pike, which she gave to 
us; the Indians would not partake of it, 
from the idea (as we afterwards learnt) that 
we should not have sufficient for ourselves : 
“We are accustomed to starvation,” said 
they, “ but you are not.” In the evening, 
we halted near Rocky Lake. I accompa- 
nied one of the Indians to the summit of a 
hill, where he showed me a dark horizontal 
cloud, extending to a considerable distance 
along the mountains in the perspective, 
which he said was occasioned by the Great 
Slave Lake, and was considered as a good 
guide to all the hunters in the vicinity. On 
our return, we saw two untenanted bears’ 
dens.’ 

‘ Ow the 30th, we set out with the expec- 
tation of gaining the Slave Lake in the even- 
ing; but our progress was again impeded by 
the same causes as before, so that the whole 
day was spent in forcing our way through 
thick woods and over swamps covered with 
snow. We had to walk over pointed and 
loose rocks, which, sliding from under our 
feet, made our path dangerous, and often 
threw us down several feet on sharp-edged 
stones lying beneath the snow. Once we 
had to climb a towering and almost perpen- 
dicular rock, which not only detained us, 
but was the cause of great anxiety ror the 
safety of the women, who being heavily 
laden with furs, and one of them with a 
child on her back, could not exert them- 
selves with the activity which such a task 
required. Fortunately, nothing serious oc- 
curred, though one of them once fell with 
considerable violence. During the day, one 
of the hunters broke through the ice, but 
was soon extricated; when it became dark, 
we halted near the Bow String Portage, 
vreatly disappointed at not having reached 
the lake. The weather was cloudy, accom- 
panied with thick mist and snow. The In- 
dians expected to have found here a bear in 
its den, and to have made a hearty meal of 
its flesh; indeed, it had been the subject of 
conversation all day, and they had even gone 
so far as to divide it, frequently asking me 
what part I preferred; but when we came 
to the spot—oh! lamentable! it had already 
fallen a prey to the devouring appetites of 
some more fortunate hunters, who had only 
left sufficient evidence that such a thing had 
once existed. One of our men, however, 
caught a fish, which, with the assistance of 
some weed scraped from the rocks (tripe de 
roche), which forms a glutinous substance, 
made us a tolerable supper; it was not of 
the most choice kind, but yet good enough 
for hungry men. While we were eating it, 
I perceived one of the women busily em- 
ployed scraping an old skin, the contents of 
which her husband presented us with. They 
consisted of pounded meat, fat, and a great- 
er proportion of Indians’ and deers’ hair 
than either; and though such a muxture 
may not appear very alluring to au English 
stomach, 1t was thought a great luxury after 
three days’ privation in these cheerless re- 
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gions of America, 
tor the precaution and generosity of the [n- 
dians, we must have gone without suste- 
nance until we had reached the tort.’ 


THE LITERA 


* December 28 and 29.—We had much | . 
‘of the hand froin the face to the mitten, and 


dithculty in proceeding, owing to the poor 
dugs being quite worn out, and their feet 
pertectly raw. We endeavoured to 
shoes on them, to afford them some little 
reliet, but they continually came off when 
wmnongst deep snuw, so that it occupied one 
person entirely to look after then. In this 
state they were hardly of any use amongst 
the steep ascents of the portages, when we 
were obliged to drag the sledyes ourselves. 
We found a tew of the rapids entirely frozen. 
Thuse that were not, had holes and large 
spaces about them, from whence issued a 
thick vapour, and, in passing this, we found 
it particularly cold; but what appeared 
most cuilous, was the number of simall 
fountains which rose through the ice, and 
often rendered it doubtful which way we 
should take. Twas much disappointed at 
finding several falls (which I had intended 
to sketch) frozen almost even with the upper 
aud lower parts of the stream ; the ice was 
connected by a thin arch, and the rushing of 
the water underneath might be heard ata 
considerable distance froin the place. On 
the banks of these rapids there was a con- 
stant overflowing of the water, but in such 
sinall quantities as to freeze before it had 
reached the surface of the central ice, su 
that we passed between two ridges of icicles, 
the trausparency of which was beautifully 
contrasted by the flakes of snow and the 
dark green brauches of the over-hanging 
pine. 

‘ Beauparlant complained bitterly of the 
cold whilst among the rapids, but no sooner 
had he reached the upper part of the 
river than he found the change of the tem- 
perature so preat, that he vented his indig- 
nation against the heat.—*“ Mais c’est terri- 
ble,” said he, to be frozen and sun-burnt 
in the same day. The poor fellow, who 
had been a long time in the country, re- 
garded it as the most severe punishment 
that could have been inflicted on him, and 
would willingly have given a part of his 


wages rather than this disgrace had hap- | 


pened ; forthere is a pride amongst “ old 
voyagers,” which makes them consider the 


tie | 








Indeed, bad it not been | was one place cured by constant friction 


than another was frozen; and, though there 
was nothing pleasant about it, yet it was 
laughable enough to observe the dexterity 
which was used in changing the position 


vice versa. One of the men was severely 
affected, the whole side of his face being al- 
most raw. Towards sun-set I suffered so 


much in my knee and ancle, from a recent 


| 





state of being frost-bitten as effeminate, and 
only excusable in a ‘ pork-eater,” or one 
newly come into the country. I was great- 
ly fatigued, and sutfered acute pains in the 
knees and legs, both of which were much 


swollen, when we halted a little above the | 
Dog Kiver, 


‘December 30 and 31 —QOur journey, | 


these days, was by far the most annoying we 
had yet experienced; but, independent of 
the vast masses of ice that were piled on 
one another, as well as the numerous open 
places about the rapids (and they did not a 
hitile inpede us), there was a stroug vale 
trom the north-west, and so dreadtuily 
keen, that our tine was occupied in rub- 


hing the trozen parts of the face, and in at- 
tempting to warm the bands, in order to be 
prepered tur che next operation, 


Scercely | 


sprain, that it was with difficulty [ could 
proceed with snow-shoes to the encamp- 
ment on the Stoney Islands. But in this 
point I was not singular; for Beauparlant 
was almost as bad, and without the same 
cause.’ 

Mr. Back thus concludes his interest- 
ing but painful narrative, with his re- 
turn to his comrades, at Fort Enter- 
prise :-— 

‘On the 14th (March) we killed a deer, 
and gave the dogs a good feed; and, on the 
17th, at an early hour, we arrived at Fort 
Enterprise, having travelled about eighteen 
miles a-day. I had the pleasure of meeting 
my friends all in good health, after an absence 
of nearly tive months, during which tune I 
had travelled one thousand one hundred and 
four miles, On suow shoes, and had no other 
covering at night, in the woods, than a 
blanket and deer-skin, with the thermome- 
ter frequently at 40%, and once at 57°; 
and sometimes passing two or three days 
without tasting food,’ 


Of the Copper Indians, Capt. Frank- 
lin gives the following account :— 

‘ They were originally a tribe of the Chi- 
pewyans, and, according to their own ac- 
count, inhabited the south side of Great 
Slave Lake, at no very distant period. Their 
language,traditions, and customs, are essen- 
tially the same with those of the Chipewy- 
ans, but in personal character they have 
greatly the advantage of that people; a cir- 
cumstance which is to be attributed, proba- 
bly, to local causes, perhaps to their pro- 
curing their food more easily and in greater 
abundance. Thev hold women inthe same 
low estimation as the Chipewyans do, look- 
ing upon them asa kind of property, which 
the stronger may take from the weaker, 
whenever there is just reasoning fur quarrel- 
ling, if the parties are of their own nation, 
or whenever they meet, if the weaker party 
are Dog-ribs or other strangers. They 
suffer, however, the kinder affections to 
shew themselves occasionally, they, in ge- 
neral, live Lappily with their wives, the wo- 
menu are contented with their lot, and we 
witnessed several instances uf strong attach- 
met. Of their kinduess to strangers we 
are fully qualified to speak; thcir love of 
property, attention to their interests, and 
fears for the fucure, made them occasionally 
clamorous and unsteady; but their delicate 


and humaue attention to us, in a season of 


creat distress, at a future period, are inde- 
hitedy Cigravell OL OUP Memories. Of their 
nollous of a Deity or tuture state, we hever 
could obtain any sutistactory account; they 
were unwilling, perhaps, to expose their opi- 


‘ We ae, 
nions to the chance ot ridicule. Akaltcho 
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generally evaded our questions on these 
points, but expressed a desire to learn from 
us, and regularly attended divine service 
during his residence at the fort, behaving 
with the utmost decorum. % 

ty This leader, indeed, and many others of 
his. tribe, possessed a laudable Curiosity, 
which might easily be directed to the most 
important ends; and [ believe, that a well- 
conducted Christian mission to this quarter 
could not fail of producing the happiest ef- 
fect. Old Keskarrah alone used boldly to 
express his disbelief of a Supreme Deity, and 
state that he could not credit the existence 
of a Being, whose power was said to extend 
every where, but whom he had not yet 
seen, although he was now an old man, 
The old sceptic is not a little conceited, as 
the fuilowing exordium to one of his speeches 
evinces :—** [t is very strange that I never 
meet with any one who is equal in sense to 
myself.” ‘Che sane old man, in one of his 
communicative moods, related to us the 
following tradition :—The earth had been 
tormed, but continued enveloped in total 
darkuess, when a bear and a squirrel met 
on the shores of a lake; a dispute arose as 
to their respective powers, which they 
agreed to settle by running in opposite di- 
rections round the lake, and which ever ar- 
rived first, was to evince his superiority by 
some signal act of power. The squirrel 
beat, ran up a tree, and loudly demanded 
light, which, instantly beaming torth, disco- 
vered a bird dispeliing the gloom with its 
wings; the bird was afterwards recognised 
to be acrow. The squirrel next broke a 
piece of bark from the tree, endowed it 
with the power of floating, and said, behold 
the material which shall afford the future 
inhabitants of the earth the means of tra- 
versing the waters. 

‘The ludians are not the first people who 
have ascribed the origin of nautics to the 
ingenuity of the squirrel. The Copper in- 
dians consider the bear, otter, and other 
animals of prey, or, rather, some kind of 
spirits which assume the forms of these crea- 
tures, as their constant enemies, and the 
cause of every misfortune which attends 
them; and, in seasons of difficulty or sick- 
ness, they alternately deprecate and abuse 
them. 

‘ Few of this nation have more than one 
wife at a time, and none but the leaders 
have more than two. Akaitcho has three, 
and the mother of his only son is the fa- 
vourite. They frequently marry two sisters, 
and there is no prohibition to the intermar- 
riage of cousins, but aman is restricted from 
marrying his niece.’ . 

The month of June being come, Capt. 
Franklin was anxious to prosecute his 
journey, and, after some obstacles on 
the part of Akaitcho, who wanted that 
remuneration which was only promised 
on his return, the party set forward on 
the 14th of June, towards the final ob- 
ject of the expedition. Here they had 
to encounter ail the dangers of huager 
and fatigue—trusting for their food to 
the precarious supply obtained by the 
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Indians, and regardless alike of its 
quantity and quality. When they had 
reason to believe they were near the ra- 
pids, where the Esq uimaux are to be 
found, their two- faithful interpreters, 
Augustus and Junius, were sent forward 
to open a communication with them. 
During their absence,— : 

‘Dr. Richardson having the first watch, 
had gone to the summit of the hill, | and re- 
mained seated, contemplating the river that 
washed the precipice under his feet, long 
after dusk had hid distant objects from his 
view. His thoughts were, perhaps, far dis- 
tant from the surrounding objects, when he 
was roused by an indistinct noise behind 
him, and, on looking round, perceived that 
nine white wolves had ranged themselves in 
form of a crescent, and were advancing, ap- 
parently with the intention of driving him 
into the river. On his rising up they halt- 
ed, and when he advanced, they made way 
for his passage down to the tents. He had 
his gun in his hand, but forebore to fire, lest 
there should be Esquimaux in the neigh- 
bourhood. During Mr. Wentzel’s middle 
watch, the wolves appeared repeatedly on 
the summit of the hill, and, at one time, 
they succeeded in driving a deer over the 
precipice. The animal was stunned by the 
fall, but recovering itself, swam across the 
stream, and escaped up the river. [ may 
remark here, that, at midnight, it was tole- 
rably dark in the valley of the river at this 
tune, but that an object on the eminence 
above could be distinctly seen against the sky.’ 

(To be continued. ) 
——H4 p= 


Letters on England. By Vicrotre, 
CouNT DE SoOLicNy. ‘Translated 
from the original MSS. 2 Vols. pp. 
627. London. 

We have travellers of all kinds, some 

who go par monts et par vaux, and bring 

home little, and others, who never stir 
from their own fire sides, and yet tell 
us, in such magic strains, the wonders 
of foreign countries, that we would 
swear it was the result of occular con- 
viction instead of ‘the mind's eye in 
ine frenzy rolling.’ Imaginary travels 
are of ditlerent fabrics, from Anacharsis | 
the younger to Robinson Crusoe, we 
were almost tempted to say to Victoire 
Count de Soligny ; who, this préte nom 
is, we do not pretend to guess, but he 
is evidently an Englishman, and, what 
is more to the purpose on the pre- 
sent occasion, a man of literature and 
talent ; he tries to throw a French veil 
over himself, but itis of so thin a texture, 
and there are so many breaks in it, that 
it serves more as an ornament than a 





screen of concealment; in proof of this, 
we will quote his portrait of the French | 
and English character :— 


— 


‘ T . . - e 
Unity of effect is the great source of | 
cauty in all nature and in all-art. To 





speak of French and English scenery as mat- 

ters of taste, and leaving particular associa- 

tions out of the question, the difference be-| 
tween them seems to be, that, in thie 

French, this unity of effect is perpetually 

broken, by the evident desire to blend, in 

the mind of the spectator, admiration of art 

with that of nature; in the English it is per- 

petually preserved, by keeping art out of 
sight. An Englishman seems content to 
love nature for herself. A Frenchman cao 

love nature too: but his admiration of her 
increases in proportion as she calls up feel- 
ings connected with /imse/f—just as he 
loves his wife or his mistress best when she 
happens to have on a dress that Ae chose for 
her. 

‘Would it be too fanciful, to trace the 
character of national scenery to that of the 
people to which it belongs? The crying 
fault of the French character is egotism, 
arising from open self-satisfaction; that of 
the English is gloom, arising from secret 
self-discontent. A Frenchman cannot have 
too much of himself: aun Englishman can- 
not have too littl. A Frenchman con- 
stantly feels himself to be a part of his coun- 
try, and his country to be a part of himself; 
so that he never cares to quit it: an Eng- 
lishman feels that he Aasa country only from 
the particular ties that bind him to it; so 
that when they are broken, the world be- 
comes his country, and he wanders from 
one part of it to another, without end or 
aim, It cannot be denied that both these 
are very faulty extremes in character; but 
I think of the two, the English one is likely 
to produce, upon the whole, the least perni- 
cious effects. Indeed, it may lead to good 
ones; but the other cannot. ‘That which 
makes us content with the thing we are, and 
with all that is about us, binds us to earthly 
aud tangible reality, witha chain that 1s the 
more strong from its being invisible, and 
from our having no desire to break it. It 
keeps the mind in perpetual subjection; 
checks the growth of all its faculties, except 
the very worst; and, in the end, inevitably 
destroys the very best. But that which in- 
duces us to fly from ourselves, though it of- 
ten leads to more fatal consequences than 
the other, may have a contrary etfect. The 
human mind caanot exist without love and 
admiration; they are its daily food; food 
that is scattered about for it every where. 
It is true that, when the mental appetite be- 
comes vitiated, and cannot relish what it 
tinds strewed about its feet, it may starve; 
but, on the other hand, it may be driven to 
seek its food ata distance. Hatred or it- 
self, and of humanity, may force it to seek 
refuge in other worlds—in_ the world of 
books—the world of thought—the world of 
nature; and, let it but once gain a tru& in- 
sight of these, and all its finer faculties must 
expand. Its fancy and imagination, which 
are always progressive, and yet always 
young, will then travel through all the re- 
gions uf possible or impossible existence ; 
and if they return without finding a dwell- 
ing-place, they will yet briag back with 
them stores, from which they may for ever 
after create worlds of their own, The af- 





fections, too, will then recognise their kin- 
dred with humanity; they will learn the 
true objects on which they were made to 
rest; and will find, that, if they can for 
awhile expatiate in external nature, as in 
their country, they can, after all, have no 
home but in the human heart. The muind’s 
vitiated appetite will then be corrected ; its 
taste for the simple and true will revive; aud 
all wiil be right again.’ 

This is a pretty passage, and, upon 
the whole, tolerably correct; yet, had 
the author been really a Frenchman, 
it would have been very differently 
treated, for he is evidently better ac- 
quainted with the English than the 
French character. A Frenchman is 
fuller of himself than an Englishman, in 
some respects, and less so in others. 
His vanity gives him the pretension of in- 
tuitive science ; he fancies himself apt 
to any thing he is willing to under- 
take, and sufticiently adequate to ac- 
complish it, tilia complete failure con- 
vinces him of his mistake. Napoleon 
talked of ships, colonies, and commerce, 
as the grand sources of national wealth ; 
straight every one would be a com- 
mercant; some set up spinning-manufac- 
tories, and soon spun their last hank 
of yarn; others embarked in foreign 
trade, engaged land-lubbers as seamen, 
and an abbé, who had crossed the At- 
lantic, for a captain; the vessel was 
either lost, or if, by great good luck, she 
arrived at port, it generally turned out 
that her freight consisted precisely of 
those articles that were not wanted, 

A melancholy proof of this self-suf- 
ficiency occurred in the appointment of 
the captain of the Medusa frigate, who, 
for twenty years, had never witnessed 
any other navigable danger than crossing 
Chelsea reach, to dine at the Re 
House:—the result is known to our 
readers, 

If our author had possessed, in his 
study, a good map of Normandy, or the 
environs of Rouen, he would not have 
made the Count de Soligny climb up 
the mountain of St. Catherine, to find 
it quite the same as it was five years be- 
fore!!! as in going from Montmorency 
and Ecouis (though we do not know 
what business he had at both those 
places, unless, like Commodore Trun- 
nion, he was obliged to tack, from hav- 
ing the wind in his teeth), he precisely 
went over Mount St. Catherine, in his 
road to Rouen. 

We, too, have travelled many a time 
and oft through Normandy, and, we 

resume, it is our waut of taste that pre- 
vented our finding, between Dieppe and 
touen, or Rouen and Dieppe, one sin- 
gle female that struck us at all like an 
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‘absolute model of perfection,’ and 
could we hope in being as fortunate as 
the count, in finding ‘three or four,’ 
we are so much admirers of any thing 
approaching to absolute perfection, that 
we would, as soon as we have finished 
this review, take the safety to Brighton 
and steam itto Dieppe. And yet Count 
de Soligny is neither an inattentive ob- 
server nor deficient in discernment, if 
we may judge by the general correctness 
of his opinions respecting England and 
English individuals. 

‘The work of Count de Soligny con- 
tains sixty-nine letters, written in a fa- 
militar but elegant style, and treating on 
subjects of infinite variety. The first 
nineteen of these letters, with one or two 
towards the end of the second volume, 
descriptive of Oxford, have appeared in 
that -excellent miscellany, the New 
Monthly Magazine. ‘The author, whose 
work forms a sort of promenade, as M. 
Nocier would call it, from Normandy to 
London via Dieppe, notices the objects 
that appear to him of interest, as he 
proceeds. Arrived in London, he visits 
every thing worth visiting—the Elgin 
Marbles, St. Paul’s, the theatres, where 
he makes all our favourite comedians 
and tragedians pass in review before 
mm. The painters come next, and 
Haydon, Sir T. Lawrence, Martin, 
‘Turner, and Wilkie, have each a dis- 
tinct chapter, while Fuseli, Stothard, 
Westall, Northcote, Jackson, Beechey, 
and some half-dozen more of our emi- 
nent painters, are treated of en masse. 
Sculpture and music are not neglected, 
and they are followed by some general 
reflections on the state of the fine arts, 
science, and literature in England, in 
which the author not only shows an ac- 
quaintance with these subjects, but also 
their progress in this country. In 
speaking of Turner, the first landscape 
painter of the age, our author says,— 

‘The chief ornament of the English school 
of art, and perhaps the vreatest of living 
painters, 1s Turner. Hischief pictures may 
be ranked generally under the head of his- 
torical landscapes ; and they display an ori- 





ginality of style, and a power of producing 
grand and striking effects from apparently | 
lnadequate causes, which are the sure marks 
of genius, and which have rarely been equal- 
led, and never surpassed, in the same line 
of the art. Though Turner usually gives an 
historical character to his landscapes, by 
introducing into them the actors in some 
traditional event, yet he always keeps this 
part of his work subservient to the display 
ot sone of the striking effects of natural ob- 
jects, either ia the beautiful, the sublime, 
the grand, or the terrific. His genius seems 
to luxuriate amidst the forms and attributes 





of external natyre alone; to repose on them 
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as the only objects worthy of its special at- 
tention and contemplation ;—permitting it- 
self to dwell on man, and his actions and af- 
fairs, only when they happen to have been 
in some way or other connected with her 
mighty workings. All his finest pictures 
seem to me to be an illustration of this re- 
mark. On the contrary, those ia which he 
has introduced too much of man, and _ his 
actions and creations—making them predo- 
minant over nature—have been compara- 
tive failures. He has painted the pasrage 
of Hannibal over the Alps—not for the pur- 
pose of adding to our conceptions of the 
wonders of that achievement, but to dis- 
play the sublimities of that nature with 
which Hannibal was contending. Ile shews 
the mighty army of the conqueror, not when 
it is preparing tou descend on the plains 
which it was to ravage and subjugate, but 
when it was itself half subjugated and de- 
stroyed by a snow-shower— by a few flakes 
of feathery sleet thrown in its face, as if in 
scorn, by the hand of omnipotent nature! 
Ile has painted the Universal Deluge—not 
for the purpose of exhibiting the human hor- 
rors attendant on that event, but to ag- 
erandize that power which caused it. It 1s 
the scene itself that creates those feelings of 
terror and dismay which attend the sight of 
this work, not the sympathy arising trom the 
sight of that terror and dismay which the 
event itself is represented as having actually 
caused. These observations may be ex- 
tended to many others of his finest works. 
On the other hand, his picture of Lome, as 
seen from a balcony of the Vatican, though 
dazzling and splendid in its general etfect, 
is far from being characteristic of the scene 
it represents. Man and his works were too 
predominant here for the genius of the 
painter to be at ease among them. Not 
heing able to prevent itself from wandering 
iuto a contemplation of the power which 
had produced the * Eternal City,” it could 
not brook the comparison, and almost the 
rivalship, which seemed to suggest them- 
selves between man and nature. The same 
remark is in some degree applicable to his 
extraordinary picture of Richmond Hill. 
The scene, with all the ineffable light of its 
beauty, is too artificial for Turner’s purely 
natural genius to feel itself at home there.’ 

Count de Soligny expresses his sur- 
prise at the natural ettects produced by 
Turner’s pictures, when viewed at a 
proper distance, and the apparent coarse- 
ness of their execution when near them, 
and he considers this as a characteristic 
fault of his style, though to us it ap- 
pears only the natural result of very ra- 
pid execution, a talent which Turner 1s 
known to possess. In the following 
estimate of the talents of Wilkie, we per- 
fectly agree with our author :— 


‘1 have now to speak of ene of the most 
distinguished artists, in his particular line, 
that this or any other country ever possess- 
ed, For my own part, [think him, without 
exception, the most so. Tle has to be sure, 
produced but few pictures; but in force 
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and richness of expression, in truth and 
depth of character, in subtlety of thought, 
and felicity of invention, I have seen none 
in the same class that at all equal these few. 
In the above particulars, and in a marvellous 
truth and simplicity of pencil in delineatin 
what he sees or remembers, Wilkie as far 
surpasses Teniers himself, as Teniers sur- 
passes him in freedom and facility of touch, 
and freshness, transparency, and beauty of 
colouring. And important as these latter 
qualities are in a picture, those which spring 
from, and appeal to, the intellect chiefly, 
must be atlowed to be still more so. The 
subject of Walkie’s pictures are confined to 
what may be called the higher classes of 
low lite, where the habits and institutions ef 
modern society have hitherto, in a great 
measure, failed to diffuse that artificial and 
conventional form of character, which, if it 
does not altogether preclude the action of 
the feelings, at least forbids all outward ma- 
nifestation of them. If this artist had un- 
fortunately devoted his peculiar and unri- 
valled power of depicting what és, to scenes 
in high, or even in middle life, he would 
have produced works altogether feeble and 
worthless ; because he can only represent 
what actually exists; and in these classes of 
life, ¢his, as far as regards its outward attri- 
butes, 1s smoothed and polished down toa 
plain and colourless surface, which will not 
admit the passage of any thing from within, 
and from which every thing without, slides 
off like water-drops from the feathers of a. 
bird. Only think of making a picture of a, 
party of ladies and gentlemen assenrsbled to. 
hear a piece of political news read; or of 
the sane persons listening to a solo on the 
violin by an eminent professor! It would 
doubtless be the most fade affair in the world. 
And yet these are the subjects of Wilkie’s 
Village Politicians, and his Blind Fiddler ; 
two of the most interesting and perfect 
works that ever proceeded froin the pencil ; 
and which at once evince in the artist, and 
excite in the spectator, more activity of 
thought, and play of sentiment, than are 
called forth at all the fashionable parties of 
Paris and London for a whole season. 

‘ Wilkie’s power is confined, as I have 
said, to the representation of what he sees; 
but he selects and combines this with such 
admirable judgment, and represents it with 
such unrivalled truth and precision, that bis 
pictures Impress themselves on the memory 
with all the force and reality of facts. We 
remember, and recur to, the scenes he 
places before us, just as we should to the 
real scenes if we had been present at them; 
and can hardly think of, and refer to them 
as any thing but real scenes. They seem 
to become part of our experience—to in- 
crease the stores of our actual knowledge of 
life and human nature; and the actors 1n 
them take their places among the persons 
we have seen and known in our intercourse 
with the living world. His pictures are, 


one sense of the term, the most national 
that were ever painted; and will carry down 
to posterity the face, character, habits, cos- 
tume, We. of the period and class which 
they represent, iu a way that nothing else 
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ever did or could: for they are literally the 
things themselves—the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. The painter allows himself 
no liberty or licence in the minutest parti- 
culars. He seems to have a superstitious 
reverence for the truth; and would no 
more paint a lie than he would tell one. I 
suppose he has never introduced an article 
of dress or furniture into any one of his pic- 
tures, that he had not actually seen worn 
or used under the circumstances he was re- 
presenting. If he had occasion to paint a 
peasant who had just entered his cottage on 
a rainy day, he would, as a matter of con- 
science, leave the marks of his dirty foot- 
steps on the threshhold of the door! This 
scrupulous minuteness of detail, which 
would be the bane of some classes of art, is 
the beauty of his, coupled, and made sub- 
servient, as it is, to the most curious, natu- 
ral, and interesting developement of charac- 
ter, sentiment, and thought. 

‘ But the most extraordinary examples of 
this artist’s professional skill, are those in 
which he has depicted some peculiar expres- 
sion in the tace and action of some one of 
his characters. The quantity and degrce of 
expression that he has, in several ot these 
instances, thrown into the compass of a face 
aud figure of less than the common minia- 
ture size, is not to be conceived without be- 
ing seen, and has certainly never before 
been equalled in the art. His most extra- 
ordinary efforts of this kind are two, in 
which the expressions are not very ayree- 
able, but which become highly interesting, 
on account of the extreme difhculty that 1s 
felt to have been overcome in the produc- 
tion of them. One of these is an old man, 
inthe act of coughing violently; and the 
other is a child, who has cut its finger. 

‘ But if this is the most extraordinary part 
of Wilkie’s pictures, and the part most likely 
to attract vulgar attention and curiosity, it 
is far from being the most valuable and cha- 
racteristic. If it were, I should not regard 
him as the really great artist which I now 
do. The mere overcoming of difficulty, for 
the sake of overcoming it, and without pro- 
ducing any other ulterior effect, would bea 
mere idle waste of time and skill, and quite 
unworthy either praise or attention. It is, 
in these particular instances which [ have 
noticed above, as in numerous others in dif- 
ferent lines of art, a mere sleight of hand, 
exceedingly curious, as exhibiting the possi- 
ble extent of human skill, but no more. In 
Wilkie’s. pictures, this exhibition of mere 
manual skill is used very sparingly, and is 
almost always kept in subjection to, or 
brought in aid of, other and infinitely more 
valuable ends. With the single exception 
of the “Cut Finger,” which is a mere gratu- 
tous effurt of this manual dexterity, all his 
pictures are moral tales, more or less inter- 
estig, from their perfectly true delineation 
of habits and manners, or impressive, from 
their developement of character, passion, 
aud sentiment. The Opening of the 
Will” is as fine, in this way, as one of the 

Scotch novels; and the “Rent Day” in- 
cludes a whole series of national tales on Eny- 
lish pastoral life in the nineteenth century. 

















‘ft is a great mistake to consider Wilkie 
as a comic painter, in which light he ts ge- 
nerally regarded by the public here. When 
they are standing before his pictures, they 
seem to feel themselves bound to be moved 
to laughter by them, as they would by a 
comedy or a tarce; and without this, they 
think they do not shew their taste: whereas 
laughter seems to me to be the very last 
sensation these works are adapted to call 
forth. Speaking of the best and most cha- 
racteristic of them, I would say, that scarce- 
ly any compositions of the art, in whatever 
class, are calculated to excite a greater va- 
riety of deep and serious feelings; feelings, 
it is true, so uniformly tempered and modi- 
fied by a calm and delightful satisfaction, 
that they can scarcely be entertained with- 
out calling up a smile to the countenance. 
But the smile arising from inward delight, 
is as different from the laughter excited by 
strangeness and drollery, as any one thing 
can be from another. It is, in tact, the very 
essence of Wilkie’s pictures, that there is 
literally nothing strange, and consequently 
nothing droli and laughter-moving, about 
them. I confess, that from the works of no 
one English artist have [ received so much 
pure and unmixed pleasure and instruction, 
as I have from those of David Wilkie.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
H+ P+. 


The Orlando Innamarato. Translated 
into Prose, from the Italian of Fran- 
cesco Bernt, and interspersed with Ex- 
tracts, in the same Stanza as the Or- 
ginal, By WILLIAMSTEWART ROSE, 
8vo. pp. 279. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1823, 

Mr. Rosk, who is already favourably 

known to the public, by his ‘ Letters 

from the North of Italy,” and by a 

translation of Casti’s § Animali Parlanti,’ 

had long been engaged on a translation 
of Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso,’ when 

Lord Holland suggested an English ver- 

sion or analysis of the Innamarato, as 

the best prologue to the Furioso, a rather 
happy suggestion, as the poem is scarce- 
ly known to the English reader. 

The ¢ Orlando Innamarato’ was writ- 
ten by Matteo Maria Boiardo, an Italian 
poet of the 16th century. It was after- 
wards altered, and completed by Fran- 
cesco Berni, from whose version of it 
Mr. Rose’s translation has been com- 
posed. Feeling that the ‘ Innamarato’ 
was a humourous work, of which a false 
version might be given, by infusing into 
it a different species of wit from that 
which distinguishes it, Mr. Rose, de- 
termined, as he tells us in an introduc- 
tion, elegantly written, ‘to give a mere 
ground plan of the Gothic edifice of 
Boiardo upon a small scale, accompa- 
nied with some elevations and sections 
of the chambers which I have sought 
to colour after my original ; or (to speak 
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more plainly) the reader is to look for 
the mere story in my prose abridg- 
ment, while he may form some notioa 
of its tone and style from the stanzas 
with which it is interspersed.’ 

In the course of an mgenious compa- 
rison between Botardo and Ariosto, Mr. 
Rose shows, that, however much the 
latter may excel as to poetry, to Boiardo 
belongs the praise of superiority in in- 
vention, and a more consummate art in 
exercising it. He says,— 

‘ The tales, indeed, of Ariosto, (and the 
want of connexion among these is, in my 
eyes, his most esSential defect) are so many 
loose episodes, which may be compared to 
parallel streams, flowing towards one reser- 
voir, but through separate and independent 
channels. Those of Boiardo, on the con- 
trary, are Itke waters, that, however they 
may diverge, preserve their relation to the 
parent river, to which their accession always 
seems necessary, and with which they re- 
unite, previous to its discharging its con- 
tents into their common resting-place.’ 

Berni’s poctical talents are estimated 
with equal discrimination and justice, 
and even in the introduction, Mr. Rose, 
by numerous stanzas, shows how well 
qualified he is to transfuse the spirit and 
genius of the most difficult Italian poems 
into English. 

The story of the ‘Orlando Innama- 
rato’ has undergone considerable abridg- 
ments in the three hundred pages, to 
which Mr. Rose has confined it; and 
we should really despair of giving any 
idea of the story of a poem, the great 
excellence of which lays in the story, in 
the narrow limits to which we are con- 
fined. It is, indeed, so intimately con- 
nected and dove-tailed together, in the 
prose narrative and poetic version of 
Mr. Rose, that we find considerable dif- 
ficulty in detaching a passage that can 
give a sufficient idea of the merits of 
his translation. We will, however, 
venture on a passage. Orlando is 
urged to various daring adventures by a 
damsel, whom he encounters, and who 
presents him with a book and a horn, 
and instructs him in their use:— 

‘Orlando learned from the book, by 
whose rules he was to proceed, that he was 
to bind these beasts; and this dune, was tu 
enter the opening, from which they sallied, 
and plow with them the space within. Such 
was to be his first labour. 

‘ The bulls long maintained a severe fight 
with the champion, and often tossed, though 
they could not gore him: at length he so: 
fatigued them by repeated blows from Du- 
rindana, (for their skin was as impenetrable 
as his own,) that he was enabled to master. 
them, seized them by their horns, and bound 
them separately, with Bayardo’s bridle, to 
an adjoining column, which was the monu- 
ment of the King Bayardo, He then made 
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a plow of Durindana, the point of which 
served as a share and the hilt as a handle, 
yoked the bulls to the instrument, and hav- 
t . . . 
mg torn off the limb of a tree for a whip, 
ploughed the field, as he was directed. The 
work accomplished, he loosed his beasts,who 
ran ruaring through the wood, and disap- 
venred behind a mountain. 

‘Orlando now devoutly thanks God for 





his first success, and the damsel of the book | 
and boru, having dismounted from the pal- | 
frey in the meadow, wreaths her brows with | 
the flowers which it produced. Orlando, | 
however, does not allow himself a longer | 
trace, but sounds a second challenge on his | 
enchanted bugle. 

‘Upora the second sound the earth trem- 
bles, and a neighbouring hill vomits forth 
flame; which is fullowed by the appear- 
ance of a fiery dragon. The damsel of the 
golden apples is now about to fly; but she 
of the book and horn bids her— 

*‘in faith and hope, stand near, 
For only he who proves the quest need fear.” 





‘The damsel of the golden apples, who | 


resented Orlando’s coldness during their 
journey through the forest, observes she is 
glad that he only is in danger, and that she 
cannot regret what may happen to him;— 


“In that there lives not a more worthless 
wight.” 

This reproach reaches Orlando’s ears, as he 

consults his book, This guide taught him 

that his only means of safety consisted in 

cutting off the dragon’s head, ‘before he was 

consumed bythe flame and venom, which 








issued frum her mouth. The head cut off, | 
he was to pertorm the labour of Jason, and | 
sow the field in which he had laboured with | 
the serpent’s teeth, From these was to 
spring a crop of armed men; and, if he 
saved himself from their swords, he might 
esteem himself the flower of chivalry. 

‘ He has scarce learned his lesson, when 
the serpent js upon him. Orlando protect- 
ed himself from her assault with his shield ; 
but this and all his armour was consumed 
by the flame which she vomited fourth. He 
contends long with the monster, enveloped 
m fire and smoke, but at last separates her 
head at a blow. He immediately draws the 
teeth, puts them into his helmet, and sows 
them as the book had enjoined. The effect 
followed which had been foretold :-— 

‘ First, feathers sprouting from the ground ap- 
pear, 

By little and by little ; then a crest; 

And next is seen the bust of cavalier, 

Furnish’d with manly limbs and spreading 

chest. 

Foot in the front and horsemen in the rear ; 

They rise and shout, and lay the lance in rest ; 

And, drums and trumpets sounding to the 

charge, 

Level the spear, and lift the covering targe. 

‘Orlando, however, though he had _ nei- 
ther lance nor shield left him, soon reaps 
this harvest with Durindana; and the seed 
ot the serpent thus springs and perishes in | 
a day. , 

* The victory achieved, he blows the third 
and last blast upon his horn, which the au- 
thor thus prefaces :— ' 
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These dragons and these gardens, made by 
spell, 

And dog, and book by witch or wizard writ, 

And savage hairy man, and giant fell, 

And human face, to monstrous form ill fit, 

Are food for ignorance, which you may well 

Decypher, that are bicst with shrewder wit : 

Then muse upon the doctrine sage and sound, 

Which lies conceal’d beneath this rugged 

ground. 
‘Such matter as is excellent and rare, 

And things of scent or savour, rich or fine, 

In open hand we do not loosely bear; 

Nor cast such pearls to be defiled of swine. 

Nature, great mistress, teaches better care, 

Who loves the flower with fencing thorns to 

twine 5 

And covers well her fruits, and things of 

mark ; 

The kernel with its stone, the tree with bark ; 
© A safe defence from bird, and beast, and storm ; 

And has conceal’d the yellow gold i’ the 

ground, 

Jewels, and what is rare for tint or form ; 

That these may be with cost and labour found. 

And vain and witless is th’ unwary swarm 

Who show their wealth, if they with wealth 

abound, 

The mark, at which knave, thief, and cheater 

level ; 

And so by matchless folly tempt the devil. 

* As duly would it seem to square with reason, 
That good should be with toil and trouble 
bought. 

And to obtain it otherwise were treason, 

Than by activity of deed and thought. 

Tis thus we see, that art and labour season 

The victual, which without their aid is 
nought ; 

And simple viands, in their nature good, 

Couvert to sweeter and more savoury food. 
‘If Homer’s Odyssey appear compounded 
Of lying legends, deem not these unfit ; 
Nor,veading of some god or goddess wounded, 
Let this aught scandalize your weaker wit : 
For who the secrets of the sage has sounded, 
Well knows, that for the sage, the poet writ ; 
And veils a different thing, from that which 
lies 

Open to them, who see but with their eyes. 
‘But stop not ye, content, at the outer rind ; 

Be not as these, but seek what is within ; 

For if no better nourishment you find, 

You will have made small progress for your 

$1n 5 
And see in these strange emblems ill-divined, 
But sick men’s dreams and fables. Then be- 
gin 
A better task, their secret meaning measure, 
And turn the stubborn soil for hidden trea- 
sure.’ 

The fitness of Mr. Rose for his more 
important work, the Furioso, will be 
evident, from the slight specimen we 
have given of his translation of the ¢ In- 
namarato.’ Indeed, we know of no one 
who combines a more intimate know- 
ledge of the idioms of the Italian and 
English Janguages than Mr. Rose, or so 
well able to transfer the elegant playful- 
ness and keen humour of the Italian 
muse into either English verse or prose. 
We trust, therefore, that he will now 
proceed with the work to which the 
present is the prelude, 
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Considerations Politiques sur l’ Etat ac- 
tuel de l’ Allemagne, &c. §c. &c, 
L’ Allemagne Federative, §c, 
Political Considerations on the present 

State of Germany. Attributed to 

PROFESSOR FiscuER. 1 vol. 8yo, 

182]. 

Our resolution to keep the columns of 
The Literary Chronicle free from all po- 
litical and theological bias was never of 
course intended to exclude the consider- 
ation of those two important subjects in 
a general point of view. In politics we 
are resolved to avoid party-spirit; and 
in religion, the discussion of contested 
points of doctrine; but when the real 
interests of the state or of the Christian 
religion are concerned, we shall always 
be amongst the foremost in their de- 
fence. 

Much has been said and written on 
the balance of power in Europe, and to 
very little purpose ; for there is not on 
record a single instance in which it has 
ever been maintained in equilibrium. 
It varies with the genius of every new 
sovereign : if he be weak, he is despoil- 
ed; if powerful, he becomes in his turn 
a despoiler, One power acquires a vast 
preponderance, it dictates the law to the 
rest, and which he is always sure of do- 
ing if he adopts the maxim of our Harry 
VILL. and stitches the fox’s tail to the 
lion’s skin: this is the whole secret of 
political power. For the last thirty 
years, the grand struggle for ascendan- 
cy was between England and France. 
France carried all before it by military 
prowess. England, less powerful as a 
military nation, secure from invasion 
by her sea-girt shores, not only kept up 
a large disposable military force, which 
her immense marine could transport 
with ease to any field of action, but 
used her immense pecuniary resources 
to ensure the success of her system of 
policy. We shall not discuss the ques- 
tion whether the last thirty years’ wat 
has been attended with benefits equiva- 
lent to the blood and treasure lavished 
by England upon it ; we will simply say, 
that success has crowned her efforts, and 
her enemy is fallen; this has given her 
a vast preponderence in the grand coun- 
cils of Europe ; but though the glory and 
the expense are almost exclusively her 
own, yet we see with pain that she has 
thrown away all the profits, and suffer- 
ed other states to aggrandize themselves 
in a manner ruinous to her interests; 
nay, so lofty a tone do those monarchs 
now assume, who but recently were 
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crouching slaves at the feet of Napo- 
leon, that it was even a question with 
them whether Hanover should be re- 
stored to its lawful sovereign. Even 
this work, which professes a horror of 
the encroachments and tyranny of Ause 
tria, and insists on the necessity of a 
Germanic confederation as an equipoise 
to Austria, would wish to ravish Hano- 
ver from, England, to give it to some in- 
omificant petty German prince. } 
“Let the conduct of our noble allies, 
at the close of the last war, be a lesson 
to us how we fight their battles in fu- 
tire; fight dog, fight devil, let us keep 
out of it; a wholesome bleeding would 
do good to more than one continental 
state ; and should the apothecary divide 
an artery instead of opening a vein, 
there will not be much harm done. 
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THE PERIPATETIC.-—No. IV. 

London Streets—Judges— Peers—The Lord 

Mayor—Sunday in London— Mackarel, 

Scotch and Irish 
Ir is recorded of the ancient Romans 
that they placed statues of their warlike 
heroes and other illustrious men in va- 
rious parts of the city, to excite the peo- 
ple to an emulation of their eminent ac- 
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tions, and, at the same time, to keep 


their country’s greatness continually in 
their view. It has often occurred to me, 
during my Peripatetic rambles, that we 
might easily turn to a similar account, 
and from still stronger motives, the nu- 
merous objects, both living and inani- 
mate, that are perpetually presenting 
themselves to our notice in this great 
metropolis, If a mere figure of stone 
could rouse an old Roman to noble sen- 
timents, why should not a Briton of the 
7 day be awakened to a sense of 

is country’s renown by the matchless 
proofs, which our streets never fail to 
exhibit of its independence, its affluence, 
and its glory? For my part (and my 
readers will be pleased to keep in mind 
my philosophic character), I encounter 
but very few objects, that, however in- 
different to the ordinary spectator, do 
hot give birth to some sensations of this 
kind, For instance, if I meet the car- 
tage of one of our judges, it instantly 
"mgs to my mind the admirable impar- 
tality of our laws and their wise and 
equitable administration. The equipage 
of a peer or a member of Parliament 
recals to my contemplation the excel- 
ence of our incomparable constitution ; 
r¢ the lord mayor's state coach, as in- 
Sey reminds me of our commercial 
sapere: 8 evinced in the splendour of 
it Civic establishments. And, while a 
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crippled tar has ever caused me to 
breathe, in silent pride, the names of 
Nelson and Howe, the sight of a maim- 
ed soldier has never failed to warm me 
with a recollection of the brilliant tri- 
umphs of Spain or of Waterloo. _ 

In the same philosophical spirit,— 
and [| often thank my stars that [ thus 
enjoy a source of entertainment from 
which most+of my fellow-ambulators 
seem to be excluded,—do I contemplate 
the busy thousands, by whom the streets 
are continually crowded. Their various 
occupations,—the strange diversity of 
their figures,—the grave demeanour of 
some and the trifing deportment of 
others,—in a word, their ever-varying 
appearance, manners, and eccentricities, 
always afford me the charm of novelty, 
and tend to excite emotions [ had not 
experienced before. Add to th's, that 
the train of carriages and vehicles of 
every description, incessantly rolling 
along, keep my thoughts perpetually 
alive tothe wealth, commerce, industry, 
and gigantic resources of this great city, 
serving, at the same time, to remind me 
of the superiority it maintains, in this 
respect, over every other capital in the 
world. And who will be hardy enough 
to assert, that the meditations, which 
have thus for their object the encou- 
ragement of a patriotic pride, are in- 
dulged in vain? 

But, of all my Peripatetic excursions, 
none give me more genuine pleasure 
than those which I make on a fine Sun- 
day, when the scene, which London and 
its environs exhibit, presents to a mind 
capable of enjoying it such an union of 
gaiety and decorum, as is not, perhaps, 
any where else to be found. Although 
by no means a friend to those habits of 
giddy dissipation, which serve to distin- 
guish the sabbath in some foreign coun- 
tries, | am far from being so fastidious 
as to think any cheerful recreation in- 
consistent with its proper observance ; 
and, for this reason, I never could ad- 
mire the puritanical spirit which, on 
that day, distinguishes our northern me- 
tropolis. On the contrary, | have al- 
ways been of opinion, that Sunday was 
set apart, not only as a day of rest and 
worship, but also as one on which such 
innocent enjoyments as help to relax 
the mind from the laborious cares of the 
week, might, unotfendingly, be pursued. 
I can, therefore, never refrain from 
looking with an eye of regret on a wet 
sabbath, reflecting how many plans of 
harmless pleasure and healthful recrea- 
tion it must necessarily defeat. 


No two cities can be more different 
from one another than London is from 


itself on a week-day and Sunday. On 
the former, every thing seems to be 
lost in the torrent of business or in the 
vortex of pleasure. All is hurry, noise, 
and bustle: every rank of life, every 
variety of human occupation, is uncea- 
singly in motion before our eyes: and in 
each we recognize its peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. How con- 
trasted the scene on Sunday! All is 
order, uniformity, and tranquillity; not 
a vestige of the cares or business of the 
week marks the face of a single indivi- 
dual; and scarcely a shade remains to 
denote the diversities of rank and con- 
dition, at other times so conspicuous. 
The cheerful countenances and decent 
attire of the immense crowd serve to 
prove the satisfaction that reigns within; 
and the foreigner, who visits London 
for the first t;me on a Sunday, cannot 
fail to conclude that we are at once the 
most prosperous and most decorous in 
our behaviour, of all people in the 
world. 

And, perhaps, such a conclusion 
would not be very far from the truth, 
Yet, what is more common than the 
hackneyed declamation against the vice 
and profligacy of London? That 
London, with so immense a_popula- 
tion, must contain a vast portion of 
iniquity, cannot be denied; yet I will 
venture to assert, that it also comprises 
a greater share of sound moral principle 
than any other capital in the universe, 
And | think I may assume it-as a posi- 
tion, not very open to contradiction, that 
we owe this enviable distinction, ina 
great measure, to the decent, or at least 
innocent manner, in which Sunday is 
spent by the bulk of its inhabitants, — 
by those, | mean, who are alike re- 
moved from the dangerous extremes 
both of poverty and of affluence. To 
either of these, however, I am ready to 
admit, Sunday, as it brings no relaxa- 
tion, can afford no enjoyment; for, to 
the habitual indulgence of luxurious 
dissipation, a temporary pause must be 
but a painful vacuity ; and what change 
can there be to dissolute idleness, but 
that which results from the active per- 
petration of crime ? 


But, whatever may be the general 
propriety of the observance of the sab- 
bath in London, there are certainly some 
exceptions which have occasionally ob- 
truded themselves on my ambulatory 
meditations. Among these I would men- 
tion the custom of crying mackarel on 
Sundays, which our legislators, when 
they sanctioned it, could never have ia- 





tended to convert into. so great a nui- 
sance as it often becomes; for, during 
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the mackarel season, not a Sunday 
passes, on which one is not annoyed 
during the hours of divine service, and 
that too at the very church door, by all 
the varieties of this melodious cry, from 
the Scotch ‘ Mackreel’ to the Irish 
* Mackkarel.’ 1 know not how this may 
affect the devotion of others; but I must 
acknowledge that it never communicated 
any additional fervour to that of 
April 19, 1823. THe PERIPATETIC, 
—_———2+Ora— 
ON SUBJECTS FOR ANATOMY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir—Much discussion has lately taken 
place respecting the providing of subjects 
for anatomical purposes: and the public 
mind has been continually agitated by 
the enormities of the grave-robbers, vul- 
garly, but irreligiously, denominated re- 
surrection-men, These violations of the 
sanctity of sepulture were formerly 
hushed up as much as possible, and 
even denied; but a different policy now 
actuates the anatomists. 
When the number of persons engaged 
in the actual practice of anatomy was 
small, a few subjects sufficed for their 
purpose, and these were husbanded with 
the utmost care. They were of course 
valuable, and were principally the bo- 
“dies of criminals, which had been sold 
by themselves, for the purpose of pro- 
curing the means of intoxication when 
m prison; and the surgeons who bought 
them hired a number of chairmen or 
sailors to carry off the body and place 
it in a hackney-coach, while the friends 
of the criminal, if known in London, 
assembled in force, to prevent the sur- 
geons from getting possession of their 
purchase; and desperate engagements 
frequently took place on this account. 
On the first attempt to render Lon- 
don a school of medicine (or rather sur- 
gery), im opposition to the universities, 
by the establishment of the anatomical 
theatre in Windmill Street, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter, the number of subjects 
required became more considerable, be- 
cause the pupils were required to exer- 
cise themselves in dissection under his 
inspection. This increased number was, 
however, supplied by the new trade of 
resurrection-meh, then few in number, 
and either themselves, sextons or grave- 
diggers, having the charge of some of 
the retired burying-grounds in and round 
the metropolis, or undertakers’ men con- 
nected with them; or by the masters, 
matrons, &c, of workhouses and hospi- 
tals, who took the bodies of those dead 
under their care out of their coffins in 
the night, and thus caused the solemn 
rites of sepulture to be prostituted over a 








mass of rubbish placed in their room. 
In some few instances, the bodies of the 
higher classes came under the dissectors’ 
knife: when the bodies being to be con- 
veyed into the country, the undertaker, 
or some of his men, contrived to steal 
the bodies at some of the inns, where 
they stopped to take their night’s rest, 
and forward it to London; or when the 
friends deserting the house immediately 
on the decease, the undertakers’ men 
were enabled to steal the body, by 
means of bribing one of the servants. 
As the London school became more ce- 
lebrated, and stiil more since the go- 
vernment boards, having the supply of 
surgeons to the army and navy, has 
been composed either of London lec- 
turers or their friends, and who, of 
course, restricted their patronage to their 
own pupils, or at least to those who had 
attended the London school, the num- 
ber of subjects required for the exercise 
of the students in dissection is so great, 
that the agency of the resurrection-men 
and the increase of their numbers have 
become a matter of necessity. The 
robbery of graves has been frequently 
discovered, and the robbers imprisoned; 
hence the price of subjects rose from 
one guinea to three, and since that to 
four, and even stx. 


The claims of the resurrection-men, 
for the increased hazard, in consequence 
of the stricter watch now kept in and 
round the metropolis, or for reimburs- 
ing their travelling charges, if they went 
into the by-parts of the country, where 
they were not liable to be disturbed in 
the commitment of the robbery, becom- 
ing so considerable as to be a great 
draw-back upon the profits of the Lon- 
don Jecturers, they first endeavoured to 
procure subjects from France, where 
they may be had at about fifteen shil- 
lings each, delivered in England; but 
the Custom House opposed itself to this 
branch of trade, fearing that the internal 
part of the bodies might be made a re- 
ceptacle for lace and other valuable ar- 
ticles subject to high duties, or even 
contraband. This cheapness of foreign 
subjects arises from the poor in French 
and Italian cities not being buried in 
separate graves, but, a large pit being 
dug, the corpses are deposited in a 
naked state at the bottom, with a thin 
plank between each, until a layer of 
them is completed, when about a foot 
deep of mould is strewed over them, 
and a fresh layer of corpses began: 
hence the bodies are easily subtracted 
from the burying-ground, and it is also 
known that of one-third of the deaths in 
Paris, no less than eight thousand take 
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place in the hospitals, many of whom 
are from the country, with no friends in 
Paris to care for the corpse, so that sub. 
jects may be had there for a few pence 
in fact, merely for porterage. P 
_ The London surgeons not succeeding 
in opening this trade in dead bodies, 
have given a great publicity to the rob- 
bery of graves, with a view to find some 
other source of supply, and have ven- 
tured to hint, that the bodies of those 
who die in hospitals and workhouses 
should be placed at their disposal, on 
the ground that those who have received 
charitable aid in life, should, in recom. 
pense, allow their lifeless bodies to be 
made use of in favour of the rich, to whom 
they are indebted for that charitable aid, 
The surgeons appear to have forgotten 
that the dissection of a human body is 
not only opposed by popular prejudice, 
but also by the positive legal institu. 
tions of the country, inasmuch as dis- 
memberment is awarded as a superior 
punishment than mere loss of life to 
traitors of the higher class, and that dis- 
section itself is allotted as the highest of 
all punishments to murderers, The 
proposition of the surgeons, that the 
anatomical schools should be furnished 
with the bodies of the poor, and that 
the misfortune of poverty, in itself an 
evil hard to be borne, should thus be 
punished equally with a crime of the 
deepest dye, more revolting to the feel- 
ings of all than any other political or 
moral offence, does indeed appear mon- 
strous, 
Subjects are required for two distinct 
purposes, which ought not to be con- 
founded. The first purpose is for the 
investigation of the cause of the death 
of the party; this is technically denomi- 
nated morbid anatomy, or examination 
of the body after death: in this, only 
so much of the corpse is opened as 1s 
necessary for the fulfilment of the ob- 
ject in view, and the parts may be re- 
placed, so as to render the corpse as fit 
for interment, as those from which any 
part might have been cut off during lite: 
the interest of society would be bene- 
fited, if all corpses were subjected to 
this examination. ‘The second purpose 
for which subjects are required, 1s tech- 
nically called surgical anatomy, .or dis- 
section, properly so called, In this, 
the whole body being generally divided 
into halves or quarters, the head is dis- 
sected amongst so many pupils, who, 
for the purpose of examining the struc- 
ture of the human frame, or determin- 
ing the parts to be cut through in the 
various operations, completely mangle 
it, saving only the bones. Phe number 
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of subjects required for the instruction 
of the pupils in the ordinary course, 
may, perhaps, be stated as two for each, 
whence, estimating the number of pupils 
attending the London schools at three 
hundred, the whole supply for this pe- 
culiar purpose will be about six hun- 
dred for the winter season, independent 
of the supply for the lecturers them- 
selves, for exhibition to younger stu- 
dents, who have not yet begun to use 
the knife. 

As to examination after death, the 
difficulty is easily surmounted, Hamil- 
ton, some years ago, found that the sup- 
posed fears of exciting a mutiny, by ex- 
amining the bodies of deceased soldiers, 
was entirely groundless, that no secrecy 
was necessary, and that their comrades 
voluntarily attended the examination, 
and took an interest in it. Under the 

resent highly improved state of the 
medical staff of the army, this examina- 
tion is a part of the duty of the military 
surgeons, and they are obliged to re- 
cord and transmit to the chief of the 
stafl, thé appearances on opening the 
body. It even appears, from a com- 
munication of Dr. Kennedy to one of 
the London medical journals, that, with 
a little attention to avoid shocking the 
prejudices of the people too suddenly, 
this examination may be obtained even 
in secluded country places, where these 
prejudices may be supposed to be in 
their fullest force. On_ establishing 
himself in such country practice, and 
finding it impossible at first to obtain 
leave to examine the bodies of those 
who died under his care, he began by 
seizing every opportunity of publicly 
opening the bodies of various animals, 
as dogs, cattle, and horses, showing the 
spectators the uses of the several parts, 
and their alteration through disease ; by 
degrees, the people discovered the uti- 
lity of such researches, and, at length, 
allowed him the same opportunities, in 
respect to the bodies of their friends; 
even females attended these examina- 
tions, and took an interest in them. 
These: circumstances are a sufficient 
proof, that, so far as examination only 
Is concerned, there exists no insupera- 
ble obstacle to the most extensive pro- 
secution of the most important branch 
of anatomy, and that, with very little 
management, the medical faculty might 
gbtain leave to examine every corpse; 
except in a few instances, where certain 
religious opinions may prevent it, 

lo make a beginning, the law re- 
Specting the dissection of murderers 
must be, in the first place, repealed ; 
lor, as long as dissection is made a pu- 





nishment, so long will it be regarded 
with horror, and every attempt to intro- 
duce it into general use resisted in the 
strongest manner. Having got rid of 
the opprobium thus attached to the use 
of the knife; the next step would be the 
obliging certain classes of persons to set 
the example. This must not be exclu- 
sively the poor inhabitants of the work- 
house or the hospital; for, if this were 
the case, it is evident that they would 
regard it as a punishment cruelly in- 
flicted upon them, although guiltless of 
any crime; and the rich would regard 
their exemption from it as a privilege 
due to their superior rank; while, in 
point of fact, the examination of their 
bodies would, in many cases, furnish the 
most important information, as being 
liable to a greater number of diseases, 
many of which are peculiar to their class, 
In referring to foreign countries for ex- 
— we shall find, that, in the German 
and Dutch universities, the bodies of 
the professors and university officers are, 
immediately after death, carried to the 
anatomical theatre, and publicly exa- 
mined, previous to their interment. At 
Abo, according to Acerbi, all placemen 
are in thesame predicament. Proceed- 
ing upon similar principles, it might 
be provided, that, upon the death of 
professed students of medicine or sur- 
gery, or those who have left off prac- 
tising for three, five, or seven years, 
of all persons voluntarily engaged in 
the public service, however high in 
office (thus excluding sheriffs, consta- 
bles, and others, whose service is com- 
pulsory), of the beneficed clergy of the 
established church, of their wives and 
children resident in their house, the bo- 
dies should be publicly examined in the 
presence of whoever chose to attend, 
and at least of twenty-four persons ; and 
that all persons, on receiving these op- 
portunities, should give a sufficient 
bond, that the medical faculty should 
have full liberty, without control, of in- 
specting and examining the seat of the 
disease and circumjacent parts, provided 
they carefully’ replaced the dissected 
parts, and sewed up the body in a neat 
style, ready for interment; but not to 
take away any of the body, without the 
written leave of the friends of the de- 
ceased, upon pain of imprisonment for 
a certain time; upon this account, the 
presence of persons, not of the faculty, 
should be secured by the friends; the 


medical faculty being very apt; in these 


cases, to pocket some part for future ex- 
amination at home; with a view to 
prevent which, the spectators, including 
the faculty themselves,. might, if the 





friends desired it, be kept at a certain 
distance, and prevented from crowding 
round the actual artist, who might hand 
any part round to those who were in- 
terested in obtaining a nearer view ; and, 
that no clergyman should inter a co 
without a certificate,—either that the 
person did not belong to the above 
classes, or that it had been duly exa- 
mined. In the latter case, the certifi- 
cate to be signed by the required num- 
ber of spectators ; and the medical fa~ 
culty who sign it, to annex their resi- 
dence and medical designation. 

There cannot be a doubt, but that, 
by the force of this example, the re- 
maining classes of the community would 
allow the examination of the bodies of 
their friends, especially if the surgeons 
opening the bodies should follow the 
example of Dr. Kennedy, and, by their 
observations on the appearances pre- 
sented by the examination, render it in- 
teresting to the spectators in general ; 
but even if they did not, a mass of sub- 
jects. would thus be obtained, far beyond 
the present supply, and, indeed, such 
as would perhaps task the industry of 
the medical faculty to examme. 

_ Inregard to procuring subjects for the 
second purpose of complete dissection ; 
they would be less necessary than at 
present, because the great frequency of 
examination would give the surgeon 
nearly as complete means of becoming 
acquainted with the structure of the hu- 
man body as they can obtain by pure 
chasing their supply of subjects. It 
would, however, be well, that, in this 
case, the bodies of medical practioners, 
actually practising on those who have 
recently left off, » Bie be resorted to, 
that they might thus show to the world’ 
their own indifference to dissection, 
and that they do not propose to others 
any usage they are unwilling to undergo 
themselves, according to the present 
rule of civilized life adopted from Jesus 
—‘ Do unto others as ye would they’ 
should do unto you.” What may be: 
further required, might be obtained’ 
by purchases of their friends, if such: 
purchase was rendered legal, which 
might be done with safety, by requiring 
the bargain to be made-in the presence 
of two or more witnesses, and by a:dou- 
ble writing, one to be, kept by: each 
partys. The facility of these. sales is; 
much increased by the spreading: of the: 
deistical religion, among the lower: 
classes, which, of course, renders. them, 
indifferent to the burial. of their frienda,. 
within grounds consecrated: by Christian, 
bishops, or to the agency of Christian 
priests on such occasions. 
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To pass a law, that the bodies of all 
criminals, and persons wh» have been 
sentenced to imprisonment or transport- 
ed for life, should be dissected, would 
only tend to prevent, still more than at 
present, the voluntary submission of the 
body to examination, while there would 
still be a deficiency of subjects.—And 

to adopt the proposal of Mr. Abernethy, 
the organ of the surgeons, in respect to 
the bodies of the poor, and give them 
over to complete dissection, would be 
equally destructive of the required effect, 
as this would still Operate as an odious 
measure between the rich and the poor, 
and be regarded as a punishment in- 
tlicted upon guiltless persons. 

In some foreign countries, the bodies 
of those found dead, and not known in 
the place, are consigned to the surgeons. 
In Russia, surgeons wanting a subject 
for dissection, apply to the police of- 
ficers, who never fail to find, the next 
night, a body of the required sex and 
age; how these are so readily pro- 
cured, the surgeons do not chuse to in- 
quire. There “would be danger, in so 
Jarge a capital as London, where one 
end knows scarcely any thing of what is 
done at the other, that, if this was in- 
troduced here, many murders might be 
committed; besides the same odious 
distinction of dissecting the unfriended 
and unfortunate: hence it seems ne- 
cessary, that these unknown corpses 
should be esteemed sacred, and every 
possible publicity given to their inter- 
ment, 

It is but a few months back, that a 
contract was made between a medical 
student and the mother ofa bastard child, 
that, in the event of the child being 
still-born, he should have the body, for 
delivering her, in lieu of a fee, which 
event actually occurred, and led tothe en- 
tertainment of same horrible suspicions : 
for, avoiding of which, it seems neces- 
sary to enact that these bodies, which 
are now frequently given to the man- 
midwife, should be esteemed totally in- 
applicable to the purposes of anatomy, 


and their interment carefully witnessed. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND. 


THERE is, perhaps, no class of indivi- 
duals to whom a fund for providing for 
the contingencies of age or misfortune, 
is more essential than. the members of 
the histrionic profession; and it is 
with peculiar pleasure, that we find an 
institution formed for such objects meet- 
ing with liberal patronage. 

The eighth anniversary of that excel- 
lent charity, the Covent Garden Thea- 





intel Fund, was ananadd at the oarny 
mason’s Tavern, on Monday, when the 
Duke of York presided, and upwards of 
230 noblemen and gentlemen sat down 
to dinner. After the usual routine of 
toasts, songs, and compliments, had 
been gone through, Mr. Faweett, the 
treasurer of the fund, a gentleman 
to whom it is largely indebted for its 
success, addressed the chair in a very 
neat and appropriate speech, of which 
the following is an outline :— 


‘ After so many anniversaries having pass- 
ed, and so many repetitions of attendance 
by the same noble and generous patrons, 
the interest you take in the welfare of this 
institution is so obvious, that it would be 
had taste to waste your time by panegyris- 
ing (in general terms) this usetul associa- 
tion. But if circumstances have taken place 
within the last year, which will cast a lustre 
over the munificeince of our donors, which 
will prove that the stage has possessed indi- 
duals who deserved the great interest that 
has been bestowed upon it; and if recent 


events will evince the incalculable utility of 


this most excellent Dramatic Fund; I trust 
it will be admitted that [ should not sutfer 
such things to pass without detailing them, 
and, as well as my humble abilities will ad- 
mit, pour forth the grateful thanks of myself 
and coadjutors, for the inestimable bless- 
ings scattered by you amongst our unfortu- 
nate brethren. 


[lfere Mr. Fawcett gave an extract from 
a pamphlet, enumerating the various quali- 
fications requisite to torm a pertect actor ; 
and then continued. | 

‘These, gentlemen, are said to be some 
of the requisites essential to a finished actor. 
To expect there should be many actors so 
qualified, would be unreasonable; to say 
there never was one so gifted, would be un- 
just; for me to dwell on the accomplish- 
ments of those who now occupy the stage, 
might be considered sycophantic—but with- 
out making myself obnoxious to this suspi- 
cion, | may say, that mournful remembrance 


presents to my mind—one—in whom these | 
-ed my poor friend’s family, [ am sure there 


pertections were all united ;—an actor whom 
we have but lately lost—and one who justly 
stood rich in the respect of every drama- 
tic critic possessed of-taste and learning 

[Here Mr. Charles Kemble burst into tears 
and quitted the room.] It must be confess- 
ed that the endowments [ have enumerated 
are a rare combination of the gifts of na- 
ture, and the acquirements of art, but Jobn 
Kemble enjoyed them in an eminent degree; 

and if I am permitted to touch upon his 
moral character, [ can declare that he was 
an affectionate relative, a steady friend, and 
an exemplary Christian—one who (amongst 
all bis other readings) did not forget that 
Book which was the best of all. Great, 
however, as Mr. Kemble was, we have now 
only to lament the man, for the actor had 
made his buw to you some years back.—But, 
gentlemen, we are called upon now to la 
ment another loss, to us heavy indeed; one 


which | may, perhaps, be perinitted to call 


| 
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not more a public loss, than, to us, a domes- 
tic calamity—a loss which every gentlem:; an, 
who has been in the habit of frequenting 
our meeting, will vot fail, on this day, to be 
painfully reminded, He ““who was wont 
to set the table in a roar’”—he whom our jj- 
lustrious chairman so often gracivusly con- 
descended to encourage in delighting us with 
his ** York! you ‘re wanted !”—is no more! 
He, poor fellow, is now, indeed, wanted. For 
truth and nature, archness and simplicity, 
he was as conspicuous on the stage, as for 
suavity, integrity, and every manly feel- 
ing, off it. 1 «am _= sure, gentlemen, it 
must be a heartfelt satisfaction to you ty 
know, that by your suppo:t of this institu- 
tion, we have been enabled to assist our de- 
parted friend’s family with seventy-five 
pounds per annum; forty pounds to his wi- 
dow, and thirty-five ‘pounds to his aged mo- 
ther. I am aware it bas been said (by those 
who are ever ready to take the ill-natured 
side) that our poor friend should not have 
had occasion for this assistance. J know 
the contrary to be the fact; Iknow what 
his income was, and [ fe; irlessly declare, 
that with his feeling heart, and numerous 
family (branching into many affectionate ra- 
mifications, but converging into the more 
tender interest of six children, most of whom 
his parental fondness induced him to edu- 
cate for liberal professions), it was not pos- 
sible for him to be beforehand with the 

world, much less (cut off as he was in the 
prime of his existence) could it be expected 
that he should be independent. I confess [ 
loved him ; every body who knew him must 
have done so; for in him were combined a 
rare assortment of talents, blended with an 
extraordinary proportion of good nature, 
good humour, and every companionable 
qualification. He was a painter by taste, 
a musician by education, a poet by neces- 
sity, and an actor by nature; in short, L 
know nothing in which any other man ex- 
celled, where my friend was deficient, ex- 
cept, perhaps, evil-speaking, lying, and slan- 
dering, and in these he was a ‘baby i in i1gno- 
rance. 

‘ Gentlemen,—TIf this institution had done 
nothing beyond the assistance it bas afford- 


is nut an individual who ever subscribed to 
it, but would think his patronage well be- 
stowed ; but, I assure you, we have many 
humble claimants, whose necessities are as 
imperious (though their talents were not so 
conspicuous) who entirely look up to us for 
support. 1 therefore do most fervently et- 
treat you, on this day, to continue your libe- 
rality, and I pledge myself it shall be adinii- 
nistered with promptitude, impartiality, and 
gratitude (loud and long applause).’ 

The evening throughout was highly 
entertaining , and the satisfaction it gave 
general. In the course of the evening 
Mr. Fawcett announced the subscrip- 
tions, which amounted to 1042I. we 
(including 1001. from his majesty) : 
sum, as Mr. Fawcett remarked, far ex- 
ceeding all expectations, from the un- 
fortunate circumstance of the Royal 
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President's indisposition, which had de- 
laved the festival to an unprecedented 
eriod, and its falling on a play night, 
when many of their professicnul bre- 
thren were necessarily absent. 
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TO . 


Ou, do not forget me, O do not forget, 
ho’ mine eye should ne'er light on thee 
 - more 5 
Oft, oft shall I think of the hour that we met, 
Of the days and delights that are o’er. 


When splendour and fortune have spread their 
soft wiles, 
When distance hath borne thee away, 
When pleasure allures and when happiness 
smiles, 
When the world all around thee looks gay, 





O do not forget me, O do not forget, 
For alike in thy weal or thy woe, 
The sun of remembrance never shall set, 
[t shall follow wherever you go. 
March 24. B. 
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LINES “TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
J. P. KEMBLE. 


WHAT muse, untaught at the Pierian spring, 
Can Kemble’s praise in fitting numbers sing ? 
His powers what verse can paint, what pen 
portray, 
What marble worthy of his breathless clay ? 
Yet Mem'ry still shall dwell upon his name, 
And future ages shall record his fame. 
In Passion’s wild career "twas his to rule, 
Tutor’d by Art, in Nuture’s matchless school. 
In aged Lear, to nature’s workings true, 
Behuld the madden’d monarch Shakespeare 
drew ; 
Stung by neglect, each angry passion burns, 
And deep revenge and sorrow rule by turns ; 
Till reason, tottering on her feeble throne, 
Resigns an empire now no more her own ; 
By slow degrees the mighty change began, 
Tul we bebeld the monarch less than man. 
Fir’d by patrician pride and public zeal, 
He taught the nobie Cato how to feel ; 
Rejected cold declamatory skill, 
And, though a Roinan, was the father still. 
Though stoie firmness play'd the heio’s part, 
A parent's feelings struggled in his heart, 
And o’er his slaugiter’d son’s untimely bier, 
His manly cheek betrays the gushing te ir, 
The royal Dane, whose cultivated mind 
Piere’d thro’ the weak disguises of mankind, 
Wore in his hands ‘the grief that passeth shew ;’ 
Not the mere ¢ trappings and the suits of woe.’ 
One master feeling held a temper’d sway, 
And taught the stormy passions to obey. 
In Cawdor’s Thane, we mark the nobie mind, 
For martial glory’s high rewards design’d ; 
lull mad Ambition, rous’d by magic art, 
Assumes the empire of his yielding heart; 
ie vee r Wareeng Vales applies ; 
» and Scotland's crown’s the 
prize. 
dh ple behold an «lter’d man, 
"Till, in fulfilment of the magicupes 
bis tne ; of t " magic spell, 
ng dreaded Thane of Fife he fell. 

Thus, in the varied scene of passion’s range, 
W actor with vis subject change ; 
uetuer condemn'd Lear’s madd’ning pangs 

to feel, . 


‘die wit Cato for the public weal ; 














Whether with Hamlet, mourn a murder’d sire, 
Or stain’d with crimes as Cawdor’s Thane ex- 
pire, 

Still Nature ruled, and well concealed the art 

That gave the master-touches to each part. 

May his example rule the British stage, 

And make its scene the mirror of the age, 

While actors take their maxim of his school, 

Art for the guide, but Nature for their rule. 
E.G. B. 
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TaE Exhibition of the Society of Paint- 
ers in Water Colours opened to the pub- 
lic, in a new gallery, on Tuesday last, 
in Pall Mall, East. The gallery, or ex- 
hibition room, is well suited to the pur- 

ose for which it has been constructed, 
admitting light at the top, so shaded by 
a curtain as to soften its power and 
throw an equal portion over all the pic- 
tures hung around the walls. The room 
is square and spacious, and the pictures 
so well arranged that no exhibitor can 
complain ; indeed, from the general ex- 
cellence of the whole, our only fear is, 
that from the growth of talent this ex- 
hibition must necessarily promote, there 
may not be sufficient space for the works 
of future artists; and this opinion 

resses the stronger from the reflection, 
that the whole of these admirable works, 
than which one room never before pre- 
sented so many objects calculated to ex- 
cite feelings of exultation,—are produced 
by about thirty British artists. We shall 
forbear dwelling upon the pleasure our 
visit has given us—no more shall we 
hear apologies for the art of painting in 
water colours—those who doubt its ca- 
pabilities have only to visit this exhibi- 
tion, which abounds in varied and beau- 
tiful scenery from nature, in architec- 
tural sketches, and pictures of domestic 
lite. There are in the whole 303 paint- 
ings, more than forty of which are from 
the pencil of Mr. Copley Fielding, near- 
ly as many by Mr. G. F. Robson, and 
between twenty and thirty from Mr. S, 
Prout; but the first we shall notice is 
by Mr. J. Varley, 

‘No. 137, ‘Thomson’s Tomb,’ which is a 
charming picture, admirably descriptive of 
its subject: the contemplation of this piece 
fills the soul with sadness, and really inclines 
the *ftiend’ to weep ‘ amid the varied land- 
scape.” No. 199, ‘Scene near Newnham,’ 
by W. Turner, is a beautiful picture of an 
ancient shepherd watching his fluck at sun- 
rise, ‘ whose rising makes their fleeces gold.’ 
No. 204, ‘ The West Front of the Cathedral 
at Rheims’ is excellent.—This is one of a 
class of pictures, of which there are many 
in the exhibition, by Mr. C. Wild, taken 
chiefly from cathedrals or churches on the 
Continent, and affordsample field for con- 
templating the beauties of ancient ccclesias- 
tical architecture ; but the principal work 





af this artist is No. 68, ‘Chapel of the Vir- 
gin in the Charch of the Jesuits at Antwerp 7 
it is beautifully chaste, and leaves a high 
opinion of the transcendant talents of its 
author. Above the altar is introduced a 
copy of the ‘celebrated Assumption of the 
Virgin ip the Cathedral of Antwerp, that 
subject, painted by Rubens, having origin=- 
ally adorned this chapel.’ No. 142, ‘ Rovews 
Cathedral,’ by S. Prout, is an excellent and 
correct performance; and No. 81, ‘ Receiv- 
ing Ships,’ at Portsmouth, is extremely good, 
aud is, perhaps, one of Mr. P.’s best pictures. 
Most of the productions of this gentleman 
are marked * sold,’ as are a great many 
others. in the Exhibition,—a strong proof 
that the art of painting in water culours is 
not destitute of patronage, and, as the price 
of each picture may be sme in the room, 
it is not unlikely that this mark may become 
general. No. 75, ‘A View of Charing 
Cross,’ by C. Muore, is a good picture, and 
vives an accurate view of the surrounding 
buildings—but the drove of oxen is in- 
judiciously introduced, being wholly irre- 
levant to the character of the scene.— 
Nv. 263. ‘A Picture of Youth; or, the 
School in an Uproar, a second picture on 
the subject,’ is extremely humerous aiid 
ably delineated. The countenances of the 
boys are very expressive, aud the whole is 
highly creditable to the artist, Mr. H. Rich- 
ter. No. 89, ‘The Evening Gun,’ by J. 
Wichelo, is a very pleasing performance; 
and No. 92, ‘Solitude, a Scene in the inte- 
rior range of the Grampian Mountains,” by 
G. ’. Robson, is charmingly pourtrayed, and 
will command general admiration. No, 213, 
‘Windsor’ is one of the many beautiful 
paintings from the easel of Mr. Copley Field- 
ing, aud if the standard of perfection in art 
is to be sought for in nature, this may. be 
quoted as a favourable specimen. No. 
225, ‘Luncheon’ is an tmviting pretty pic- 
ture, by Miss Barret. The glass of water, 
the lobster, aud other refresliments here of- 
fered, are very tempting, from the tasteful 
manner in which they are set before ‘us; the 
only part of the repast we do not relish is 
the biscuit, which might have been better. 

We must here take leave of this elé- 
gant exhibition, promising to return to 
it at our earliest leisure, 


rr Whe Mrama. 
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Drury LANe THEATRE.—Mr. Kean 
has returned to his engagement at this 
theatre. On Monday he played Othello, 
to Mr. Young’s Jago, when the house 
was crowded to excess. We have al- 
ready so frequently noticed this.almost 
inimitable performance, unless we could 
find new terms to ex our approba- 
tion, it would be idle to dwell upon it. 
Kean’s Othello has no equal on the 
stage ; and there is no person that plays 
Iago so well as Mr. Young. On Mon- 
day the part of Cassio was sustained by 
Mr. Cooper, who played it with great 


spirit. 
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O’Keefe’s opera of the Castle of An- 
dulusia, the only popular play founded 
upon one of the most popular of all 
works, Gil Blas, has been twice per- 
formed at this theatre, with a degree of 
completeness which we never before 
witnessed. Braham, Horn, and Miss 
Stephens, were all in excellent voice ; 
and Harley and Knight displayed ad- 
mirable humour as Pedrillo and Spado. 
The other characters were well sustain- 
ed, and the whole formed a delightful 
entertainment. 

CovENT GARDEN.—No novelty has 
been produced since our last. The 
Vision of the Sun continues to be per- 
formed every evening, and this with 
one of the popular pieces recently no- 
ticed, generally draw full houses, 


Literature and =cience. 
THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 


[We feel much pleasure in being enabled to 
present our readers with a copy of the 
Report from the Committee of the House 
of Commons,* on papers relating to the 
Royal Library, which his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to present to the 
British aalinad 

*THe Committee to whom the papers relat- 
tng. to the library, which bis Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to present to the 
British nation, were referred, to consider 
the matter thereof, and to report their ob- 
servations thereupon to the house; feel 
themselves called upon, in the first place, 
to give some account to the house, of the 
nature and extent of this valuable collec- 
tion, aud of the circumstances under which 
it was formed. 

‘The general plan ofits formation appears 
to have been determined upon, by his late 
Majesty, King George the Third, soon after 
his accession to the throne; and the first 
extensive purchase which he made was that 
of the library of Mr. Joseph Smith, the Bri- 
tish Consul at Venice, in 1762. 

‘In 1768, Mr. Barnard the librarian, was 
sent to the Continent by his Majesty ; and 
in France, Italy, and Germany, he bought 
numerous books of great variety and value, 
Previous to his departure, he received a let- 
ter from Dr. Johnson, who frequently vi- 
sited thelibrary, pointing out the best means 
of completing it. The rules laid down in 
that letter have been followed with unre- 
mitting attention. 

‘Under Mr. Barnard’s judicious direc- 
tions the entire collection has been made 
and arranged; and manuscript catalogues 
of the whole, both classed and alphabetical, 
have been prepared and completed with the 
greatest care and judgment. 

‘The classed catalogue consists of thir- 
teen volumes in large folio; and is arranged 
under the heads of the different classes of 
Theology, Law, Arts, and Sciences, Belles 
Lettres, and History. 


* Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 18 April, 1823. 

















‘Of the Alphabetical Catalogue, the let- 
ters A and B are already printed, and forma 
volume of four hundredand twenty-two pages 
in folio. The printing of the second volume 
is also commenced. It comprehendsa por- 
tion of the letter C, which with the remain- 
ing letters of the alphabet will probably con- 
stitute six more volumes. 

‘The number of books in the library are 
about sixty-five thousand two hundred and 
fifty,* exclusive of a very numerous assort- 
ment of pamphlets principally contained in 
eight hundred and sixty-eight cases, and re- 
quiring about one hundred and forty more 
cases to contain the whole. 

‘There is likewise a very extensive col- 
lection of Geography and Topography, a 
great part of which is also kept in cases ; 
but a considerable number of maps, too 
large to be thus disposed of, are rolled, and 
arranged upon the shelves of large tables ; 
correct catalogues have been made of this 
division of the collection under the follow- 
ing titles; viz. Geography and Topography, 
five volumes (folio); charts, one volume 
(folio). 

‘This library has been considered as very 
complete, for its extent, in all branches of 
science and literature; besides the geo- 
graphical and topographical works above- 
mentioned, to the acquisition of which his 
late majesty paid the most particular atten- 
tion; itis very rich in classics, in English 
history, in Italian, French, and Spanish li- 
terature, and in the scarce early printed 
bouks of the fifteenth century. 

‘His Majesty has accompanied his muni- 
ficent donation of this library to the public, 
with the gift of a valuable selection of coins 
and medals, the description of which was 
carefully revised by the late Dr. Coombe. 

‘ During his late Majesty’s long and la- 
mented indisposition, an annual allowance, 
equal to the sum usually expended, was ap- 
propriated to the purpose of carrying his 
known intentions respecting the library into 
effect, and the trustees of his private pro- 
perty submitted to the present King the pro- 
priety of granting an increase of that al- 
lowance to defray the expense of printing 
the catalogue. This proposal was sanctioned 
by his Majesty’s entire approbation. 

‘The sum expended in the purchase of 
Mr. Sunith’s library was about 10,0001., and 
the sum applied for the purchase of books, 
for a period of sixty year$, has been about 
2,0001. annually; in the course of that time 
many Opportunities occurred, and which 
were not neglected, of making most valua- 
ble acquisitions upon very advantageous 
terms. 

‘It is also to be observed, that additions 
have been made to the collection by per- 
sons anxious to shew their respect to his late 
Majesty, and to promote his views. Among 
these, the late Mr. Jacob Bryant deserves 
particularly to be mentioned, as having en- 
riched the library with some of the rarest 


* <The books were counted for the first time 
very lately ;—they had been previously esti- 
mated at a much higher number; but probably 
that estimate had been formed by considering 
every tract in the Kbrary as a separate volume. 
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specimens of the art of printing, at its com- 
mencement in this country. 

‘On the demise of his late Majesty, all the 
expenses of the library were paid up to the 
28th of February, 1820, inclusive. 

‘ The following payments have since been 
made by his present Majesty, for periodical 
publications and works in progress :— 

- & J. 

Sim 1980 wcccccccoces T6710 9 
In 1821 ..cccccsccee 1056 4 3 
BB BERR .cccdcciccse 1061. 8 8 

‘The gentlemen employed in the library 
with the time of their service, and their an 
nual salaries, are as follows:— 

4. .& 

‘F. A. Barnard... .60 years’ service 400 0 

Me CORSe ccccceld sesccocses M6070 

W. Armstrong ....40 ...e..e005 182 19 

J. HA, Glover. ccccckh sccccccces 140 0 
Extra :-— 


A. Macpherson....11 .......... 140 Q 
G. Harding,..about 5 .......... 109 4 


Amounting in the whole to 117} 14 


a 

‘It isno more than justice to these gen- 
tlemen to state, that the general arrange- 
ments of the library are considered by all 
those who have resorted to it, as very com- 
plete, and that the readiest access is easily 
obtained to any book to which the reader 
may have occasion to refer, 

‘Your committee having satisfied them- 
selves as to the general description and value 
of this collection, proceeded to consider the 
mode of disposing of it, so as to render it 
most available to the public, and best to ful- 
fil his Majesty’s most gracious intentions, 

‘It is obvious, that for the purpose of af- 
fording to students as enlarged and as gene- 
ral'a reference as possible, it might be de- 
sirable to connect it with some other exten- 
sive public library; and the documents 
which have been referred to your committee, 
containing the correspondence between the 
secretary of the Treasury and the secretary 
of the British Museum, led them to consider 
the propriety of placing it under the care of 
the trustees of the latter establishment. 
They were further induced to entertain this 
proposition from knowing that King George 
II., in the year 1757, had transferred the 
valuable Royal Library, consisting of about 
9000 volumes, which had been collected 
by his royal predecessors, beginning with 
Henry VII., to the custody of these trus- 
tees, for the use of the public. 

‘ His late Majesty also evinced the inter- 
est be took in this institution. In 1762, he 
purchased a most valuable collection ot 
pamphlets and periodical papers, published 
between the years 1640 and 1660, and pre- 
sented it to the Museum. ‘This collection 
is contained in about 2000 volumes, consists 
of above 32,000 articles, and includes al- 
most all the tracts published during that 
interesting period. 

‘The examination, however, of the con- 
tents of the royal library furnishes the 
strongest reason tor placing it in the same 
building as the Museum Library, the former 
being very rich in many of those classes In 
which the latter is very deficient, particu- 
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larly in works illustrative of the history of | 
iating, in geography, in heraldry, and an- 
city a ious branches of 
tiquity, in theology, 1m var ne 

belles lettres, in grammars and dictionaries, 
‘n Italian and Spanish literature, and in ge- 
neral history. In these and other branches 
the Royal Library would supply great defi- 
ciencies which exist in that of the Museum, 

‘ The library of the British Museum con- 
tains about 125,000 volumes, and the Royal 
Library, as before stated, about 65,000. It 
was, however, suggested, that there might 
probably be so large a number of duplicates 
in these libraries when united, as to form an 
objection to bringing them together, and 

lacing them in the same building. 

‘In consequence of this ruggestion, your 
committee directed an examination to be 
made of the number of duplicates contained 
under the letter A. of the catalogues of both 
libraries ; and, with a view of checking the 
estimate which had been formed from this 
examination, they desired that a similar in- 
quiry might be made as to the duplicates 
under the letter S. The comparison of the 
letter S. in each catalogue furnished nearly 
the same result as that of the letter A.; 
from whence it is presumed, that the num- 
ber of duplicate volumes in the two col- 
lections does not exced 21,000. 

It will be observed, that as this estimate 
is formed from a comparison of the titles 
only, itis probable that, upon comparing the 
books themselves, several of them would 
not be found to be strictly duplicates ; and 
it isobvious, that in a library intended for 
general use, it will be desirable to keep du- 
plicates of several of those books to which 
the most frequent reference is likely to be 
made. Of 21,000 duplicates, it would not 
be advisable, therefore, to part with more 
than 12,000, so that in relation to the du- 
plicates, no reasonable objection occurs to 
placing these two libraries in the same 
building, and affording the public the faci- 
lity of referring to both at the same time. 

*‘ Before your committee, however, felt 
themselves justified in recommending that 
this library should be connected with that 
of the Museum, they thought it necessary to 
examine the regulations under which stu- 
dents are admitted to the reading room 
in that establishment. A copy of these re- 
gulations will be found in the Appendix. 

* The mostJiberal construction is given to 
these rules in practice; and they do not 
appear to your committee mare restrictive 
than is necessary, with aview tuo the care 
and preservation of the library itself. It 

been stated in evidence to them, that 
the want of similar regulations has exposed 
some of the public libraries on the Conti- 
ore: to great depredations. 

Your committee are of opinion, under 
all the circumstances of the case, that 
the public will derive the greatest benefit 
trom placing this noble donation under the 
care of the trustees of the Museum; and 
they are sure the house will concur with 
hag in opinion, that, from respect to his 
ate Majesty, it should be kept dittinct and 
entire ; that a separate room should be 





*“ppropriated for its reception, and that 
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whatever disposable duplicates there may 
be in the two libraries, should be taken 
from the books now in the Museum. 


‘Whether these disposable duplicates, 
calculated at about 12,000 volumes, should 
be sold, and the produce applied in diminu- 
tion of the annual grant of Parliament, for 
the general purposes of the Museum; or 
whether it would be more advisable to make 
them the foundation of a separate public li- 
brary, may be for the house to decide at 
some future period. 


‘It appears by the papers referred to your 
committee, as well as from an examination 
and actual inspection of the buildings be- 
longing to the British Museum, thatif the 
royal collection should be transferred thi- 
ther, the books could not be there arranged, 
unless a new building were constructed and 
appropriated for that purpose. Such « 
building should evidently form part of an 
entire plan; for the present edifice of the 
Museum, in which treasures of very high va- 
lue are deposited, is in a decaying state ; is 
not fire-proof; and is not, besides, in other 
respects, well calculated for the purposes to 
which it is applied ; so that many years will 
not elapse before an entirely new building 
must be constructed for these purposes. 


‘Under these circumstances, your com- 
mittee had to consider whether any spot of 
ground could be obtained upon which a large 
edifice might be erected adequate to all the 
yurposes of this national repository, more 
eligible than the site of the present Museum. 
Tne space belonging to it is very nearly 
eight acres. Other situations were brought 
under the consideration of your committee, 
but none have been suggested sufficiently 
extensive for the purpose, and possessing 
the same local convenience. They therefore 
recommend that the new building should be 
erected on this ground, and also that the 
part of it which shall be first begun should 
be appropriated for this library, and fora 
safe depository of the very valuable manu- 
scripts now in the Museum, and that care 
should be taken in its construction, to ren- 
der it fire-proof. 


‘It did not appear to your committee 
that they were called upon to enter into any 
minute consideration of the plans which 
might be offered for carrying this general de- 
sign into effect; but they have satisfied 
themselves that the existing building would 
not interfere with the execution of such ge- 
neral design ; it would remain appropriated 
to its present uses until the various objects 
contained in it were gradually removed into 
the new edifice as it became fit for their re- 
ception. 

‘Since the foundation of the National 
Museum, in 1755, the sums which have been 
granted by Parliament, for works of art, of 
science, and of literature, have been very 
considerable; the principal of which have 
been applied to the following purchases, 
viz. :— 

$1753, for the Sloanian collection 

©1753, for the Harleian collection 

‘ 1772, for the Hamilton collection of 
vases .. 


£20,000 
10,000 


8410 
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‘1805, for the Townley collection of 
StQtUeS ..cccceccccweccoddcon ences Me 

‘ 1807, for the Lansdown manuscripts 4925 

‘ 1810, for the Greville minerals,.,. 13,727 


©1813, for the Hargrave library .... 8000 
‘1814, for the remainder of the Town- 
Ley COllectiom . ... oc emed cocccacceces, . een 


© 1815, for the Phigalian marbles .. 15,000 

‘1816, for the Elgin marbles ...... 35,000 

¢ 1818, for the Burney library:..... 13,500 

‘ The donations also of individaals have 
been most liberal and extensive. Your 
committee are sure that the house will feel 
both the policy and the justice of providing 
a fit place for their reception, and of ena- 
bling the persons to whom the care of these 
treasures are confided, to secure them from 
danger. 

‘ Amongst these donations, should be par- 
ticularly noticed the library of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, so highly valuable in the 
branch of natural history ; which, at no dis- 
tant period, according to his bequest, must 
be transferred to the British Museum; 
where, however, from want of space and ac- 
commodation, there is at present a total in- 
ability to receive it. 

‘It is surely most desirable also, to give 
to those who may be disposed hereafter to 
present similar gifts to this establishment, 
for the use of the public, the fullest confi- 
dence that the best means will be taken for 
their preservation. 

‘There is great reason to believe that 
some valuable colleetions of works of art 
have already been lost to the public from 
the want of a fit receptacle for them. In 
forming the plan of the propused new build- 
ing, this deficiency might be provided for, 
without any considerable addition to the ex- 
pense, by connecting the repository for such 
donations with the Royal Library. 

‘ Your coinmittee therefore trust that the 
house will, in its liberality, be disposed to 
make such grants, from time to time, as may 
be sufficient to effect these purposes, and 
may ultimately be the means of raising a 
structure worthy of the taste and dignity of 
the nation. 

‘They recommend that the first-of these 
grants should be made in the present ses4 
sion, comprehending such a sum as may bg 
necessary for the commencement and con4 
ducting of the work they have proposed, 
and comprising also what may be sufficient 
for providing for the salaries of the officers, 
and the incidental expenses of the Rovat 
Library, until the new building shall be tit 
for its reception. 

‘ Your committee would not do justice to 
the sentiments with which they are affected, 
if, in concluding their report, they failed to 
express in the strongest terms. the gratitade 
they feel, in common with the nation, for 
the act of munificent hberality which has 
brought this subject under their considera- 
tion; and for the disposition, which is so 
strongly evinced by that act, on the part of 
his Majesty, of promoting, by the best 
means, the science and literature of the 
country.’ 

Society of Antiquaries,—W ednesday being 
St. George’s Day, the Society of Antiquaries 
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met at their apartments, in Somerset Place, 
in pursuance of their Statutes and Charter 
of Incorporation, to elect a president, coun- 
cil, and officers of the society for the year 
ensuing; whereupon,— 

Geo. Earl of Aberdeen, | IT. Ellis, Esq. 

F. A. Barnard, Esq. H. Gurney, Esq. 

W. Bray, Esq. R. P. Knight, &sq. 

N. Carlisle, Esq. W. Marsden, Esq 

T. Combe, Esq. M. Raper, Esq. 

Sir H. Davy, Bart. 
Fleven of the council, were re-chosen of 
the new council; and,— 








T Amyot, Esq. H. Petrie, Esq. 

M. Bland, Esq. John Lord Bishop of 
E. Chentrey, Esq. St. Asaph, 

Charles, Ld.Colchester | R. Smirke, Esq Jun. 
Sir H. HaWord, Bart. B.C. Stephenson, Esq. 
J. H. Markland, Esq. 


Ten of the other members of the society, 
were chosen of the new council, and they 
were severally declared to be the council 
for the year ensuing; and, on a report 
made of the officers of the society, it ap- 
ared, that,— 
George Earl of Aberdeen was elected President ; 
Thomas Amyot, Esq. Treasurer ; 
Taylor Combe, Esq. M.A. Director ; 
Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. 
Henry Ellis, Esq. B.C. 
for the year ensuing. The society after- 
wards dined together at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, according to anifual custom. 

The octavo volume, entitled ‘ Disgserta- 
tions Introductory to the Study and Right 
Understanding of the Language, Structure, 
and Contents of the Apocalypse,’ by Alex. 
Tilfoch, LL.D. announced as at press some 
time ago, will be published early in May. 

British Museum.—It appears, by a return 
made to an order of the House of Commons, 
that the number of persons admitted to view 
the British Museam, for the years 1816 to 
1823, was as follows :— 

Year ending 25th March, 1817... .40,500 
1818....50,172 
1819... . 63,253 
1820... .53,614 
1821... . 62,543 
1822....91,151 
c 1823....95,751 


L Che See. 
+ it has been erroneously stated in the pub- 
lic papers, that India rubber will ma\e good 
glue, but the fact is, it will never set to 
harden. For a strong firm cheap glue, no- 
thing has yet been discovered superiur to 
the best kind of that which is in geveral 
use ; and for a fine, clear, and transpareut 
kind, which will unite glass, so as to render 
the fracture almost imperceptble, nothing 
is equal to isinglass boiled in spirits of wine. 
An old Play Bil!.—‘ Mr. W. Penkethman, 
having a benefit play called the Stratagem, 
at the Theatre Royal, in Drury Lane, on 
Thursday, the 8th of April, in the Easter 
week ; this is to give notice to all his friends, 
if he has apy, that from this present 3d of 
April, tll the said 8th, they may have bex, 
pit, or gallery tickets, at the Ley Tavern, 
in Fivet Street. Mr. William Peakethinan 
speaks an entire new epilogue, upon an ¢cn- 
tage new ass. It being for his own benefit. 


—Daily Courant, April 3, 1708. 
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OrDOVEx's letter has been mislaid, but 
we doubt not we shall find it in suffi- 
cient time to give it insertion in our next- 
‘Love and Innocence,’ ‘Seven Symptoms of 
Spring,’ E.G. B. ‘in defence of a branch of 
Native Industry,’ ‘ Antiquities of Westminster 
Hall,’ ‘Sonnet to the author of Valperga,’ and 
*‘ Local Customs, No. 1,’ in our next. 











LITERARY FUND. 
Instituted, 1790. Incorporated, 1818. 
PATRON, HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


of this Institution will be celebrated at Freemasons, 
Hall, on WEDNESDAY, the 14th May, when the Com- 
pany of such Noblemen and Gentlemen, as are friendly 
to the henevolent purposes of the Society, is earnestly 


solicited. 
STEWARDS : 


The Right Hon. the Earl of The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Strathmore. Normanton. 

Lord Glamis. Major-Gen. Sir John Mal- 

C. W. Tennyson, me M.P.} colm, G.C. B. 

Rev. T. Frognal Dibdin,|/Rev. Dr. Penrose. 
F.RS.AS. Rev. Geo Croly, M. A. 

Henry Blansbard, Esq. John Galt, Esq. 

Richard Gilbert, Esq. John Thomas Hope, Esq. 

J Heywood Buckland, Exg |Win. Mudford, Esq. 

Bryan Wm. Procter, Esq. John Rivington, Esq. 

William: Wastell, Esq. Henry Waymocth, Esq. 
Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards; also at 

the Chambers of the Seciety, 4, Lincoln's Inn Fields; 

and at the Bar ofthe Tavern. 


WANTED, for a Young Person 
about eighteen years of age, a SITUATION as NUR- 
SERY GOVERNESS, or as ASSISTANT in a PRE- 
PARATORY BOYS’ SCHOOL or in a LADIES’ 
SCHOOL. A line addressed to A B., at The Literary 
Chronicle Office, 355, Strand, two doors east of Exeter 
Change. will be duly attended to. 











Tiis day is published, in royal 8vo. price 9s. Part I. 


AN ESSAY on the OPERATION 


IN WILLS of the WORD ‘ISSUE,’ and also of the 
words ‘Heirs of the Body dying without Issue’ and 
‘ Dying without leaving Issue ;' witb three Chapters on 
the Nature of Estates at Common Law. 
By JAMES HAWKSHEAD, Gent. 

London: printed for J.and W T. Clarke, Law Book- 

sellers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
*,® This work will be completed in Two Parts. 





This day is pnblished, in Svo. price 12s. boards, 
PRINCIPLES of CONVEYANC- 


ING, designed for the Use of Students. with an Iutro- 
duction un the Study of that branch of Law. 
By CHARLES WATKINS, Esq. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 

The fourth edition, with the Author's last Correc- 
tious, and with very considerable additions, 

By RICHARD PRESTON, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Since the publication of the last edition, the publish- 
ers have received from Mr. Watkins's Executor (Ro- 
bert Studley Vidal, Esq ) the Copy of the Work as fi- 
nally revised by the Author himself; they have, there- 
fore, availed themselves of this opportunity of iutro- 
ducing such additions into the present edition as are 
not coutained in any former edition. 

London: printed for J.and W. T. Clarke, Law Book- 
sellers, Portugal Street, Linculn’s Inn, 





The Monthly Musical Work 
On the Ist of May will be published, with a portrait of 
Sebastian Bach, No. V., price 2s. 6d., to be continu- 
ed Monthly, of the 


HARMONICON. Contents: 1. New 


Glee, Attwood. 2. The Fairies, Song and Chorus, 
Weiber 3. New Song, Linley. 4. Air, Mercadante, 
sung by Signora Caradori in Elise e Claudio. 5. Fu- 
neral March, Beethoven. 6. Quadrilles, Rossini, from 
La Gazza Ladra, arranged for the Piano-Forte by 
Gustave Carulli—Life of Cimarosa. History of the 
[talian Opera in England Royal Academy of Music. 
Translations of [Italian Songs. History of Music in 
Germany. Review of Music. The Theatres, Concerts, 
Foreign Intelligence, &c. &c. 

London: published byW Pinnock, 267, Strand; (by 
whom communications will be received,) and seld by 
all Book and Music sellers, 

Nos. 1,2, 3. and 4, contain new compositions by Mr. 
Attwood, Mr. Braham, Mir. Cramer, and Mr. Ries; and 
an extensive selection of thaste and classical Music by 
British and Foreigu composes. 


LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


gee 


To the Landed Interest! / 


Just published, in one vol. Svo. price 7¢, Aid. 
RELATIVE TAXATION ; er. 


Observations on the Impolicy of taxing M 

Beer, Soap, Canitles, aud Leather; niths View oe 
Manner in which the Duties imposed upon them affect 
the different Kinds of Land, whether in Grass or Til- 
lage, and their constant Tendency to increase Panper- 
ism; with Reasons forsubstituting a Tax on rty : 
concluding with an Inquiry into the Effects arising 
from perpetuating the Land Tax. 

By T. VAUX. 





—_ 


Lewis's Chess. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. boards, 


ELEMENTS of the GAME of 


CHESS, or a new Method of Instruction in that cele. 
brated Game, founded on scientific principles: contain- 
ing numerous general Rules, Remarks, and Examples 
by means of which cousiderable skill may be acquired 
ina comparatively short time. 
By W. LEWIS, Teacher of Chess, 
and Author of several publications on the Game 


Loudon: printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; Baldwin, Cradock, aud Joy; Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones; G. Cowie and Co.; G. and W. B. 
Whittaker; and E Edwards. 





Hebrew Grammar, with Points. 


In a few days will be published, in 8vo. nvice 7%. a new 
and cularged edition of 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR in the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, by JOSEPH SAMUEL C. P, 
FREY. To which are added, a Glossary of the first six 
Psalms, a Compendium of Chaldee Grammar, and other 
im portant additions. 
By GEORGE DOWNES, A M. 
Late of Trinity Coilege, Dublin. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row. 

+4+ An attempt is now made to remedy a defcicucy 
which has long existed in works of this description, the 
almost utter omission of Syntax; while in no language, 
perhaps, is this departmrnt of Graminas of such para- 
mount importance. 





Dictionary of Scientific Terms, 
(As a Companion to Dr. Johuson's Dictionary.) 


In two large volumes, 4to. illustrated by 60 copper- 
plates, and more than 500 diagrams, 
4 


UNIVERSAL TECHNOLOGICAL 


DICTIONARY, or Familiar Explanation of the 
Terms used in all Arts and Sciences; containing De- 
finitions drawu from original Writers. 
By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 
Author of English Syuonymes a agp 
Londun: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


tion, systematic arrangement, and practical utility, 
this Work challenges competition; it bas a decided 
superiority every other book of reference, and the pub- 
lishers look forward to the period, at no great distance, 
when, its merits be: g fully known and duly a, 
by the public,there will not be found a lover of literature 
in this or any other country, where the Englisb lan- 
guage 18 kuown, who will not considerthe Technolv- 
gical Dictionary an important acquisition to his li- 
brary. 





Currency. 
By Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, in one volume, 8v0. 
rice 12s. boards, 


OUTLINES of a SYSTEM of PO- 


LITICAL ECONOMY); written with a view to prove 
to Government and the Country, that the Cause of the 
present Agricultural Distress is entirely artificial; % 
to suggest a Plan fur the Mavagement of the Curren, 
by which it may be remedied now, and any recurrence 
of similar evils be prevented in future: together with 
the fourth edition of an Essay ou the Privciples of 
Banking. By T. JOPLIN wnt 





——— 





London :—Published by J. Limbird, 365, Strand, 
tw» doors East of Exeter Change; to whom adver- 
tisements and communications ‘for the Editor’ ( post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 7, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Murshall, 
Stationers’ Hali Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgwayi 
Piccadilly; H.and W. Smith, 42, Duke St rect, Grow 
renor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Street, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; by the Booke 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, Cal- 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Grifia ard Co., Glascots 
and by ali other Bouksedlers aad Newsvender's.— Pud- 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.— Printed ty 
| Davidson, Old Buoswelt Court, Curey Street. 














+4+ For variety and comprehensiveness of infortma-_ 
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